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A Berlaration of Conservation 


If wildlife conservation was only a matter of providing an annual shootable 
supply of game, the problems facing game administrators would be much 
easier. Unfortunately, wildlife management cannot be accomplished to the 
satisfaction of all because of their divergent interests. 


Even as the needs and hopes of a great number of different people were 
resolved in America’s great Declaration of Independence one hundred and 
seventy four years ago, so must our wildlife management and restoration 
programs or policies be molded today. Present day patterns for conservation 
programs should be broad enough and flexible enough to satisfy wide differ- 
ences of opinion just as the famous Declaration adopted on July 4th, 1776 was 
fundamental enough to guarantee a nation the foundation that has withstood 
the pounding of time and has gone down in history as one of the most magnifi- 
cent and practical documents ever written. 


To satisfy the desires of hunters alone is not enough. Neither is it enough 
to fulfill only the hopes of the nature lover. The needs of the farmer must be 
met while, at the same time, the requirements of the vacation resort owner 
and his guests must be considered. The amateur bird watcher, the trapper, 
scientist, housewife, businessman—all who have an interest in wildlife and 
the great outdoors must be remembered when framing policies or making 
decisions. 


In this Commonwealth it is mandatory that wildlife conservation be for the 
benefit of all. Even as “pursuit of happiness” was considered a basic right 
in the Declaration of Independence, so must the right to pursue pleasure in 
the outdoors, no matter in what form, be safeguarded for our people today. 


Conservation, then, becomes a matter of compromise. The demands and 
desires of many with different interests and objectives must be balanced so 
that the greatest good can accrue to the greatest number. And since wildlife 
can mean so many different things to so many different people, balancing the 
values in a sound conservation program cannot be accomplished with com- 
plete satisfaction to all. While our deer, for example, must be maintained in 
large enough numbers to provide sport and recreation for the sportsmen, the 
herd must not be allowed to become so large that it will destroy our forests, 
our efforts toward reforestation, our farm crops, or become a menace to the 
safety of our highways. 


Wise conservation demands careful planning. Selfishness does not belong 
in the outdoors. Everybody should consider the interests and desires of 
others. The future assurance of wildlife conservation depends upon tolerance 
and understanding. There can, and there must, be the opportunity for all 
to enjoy our wildlife in the way they love to enjoy it. 


WILDLIFE BELONGS TO EVERYBODY 


WISE CONSERVATION PROTECTS THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
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GAME NEWS 





— time immemorial men have marvelled at the coming and 
going of the birds, but only within comparatively recent years 
have we accumulated any amount of factual information concern- 
ing their migratory movements. Bird banding, as carried out by 
Uncle Sams’ Fish and Wildlife Service and a host of cooperators, 
has thrown a considerable amount of light on the subject; and 
we may reasonably expect that the store of information will be 
vastly increased with the passing years. Already banding has pro- 
vided the answers to many unsolved questions, but there are as 
yet many questions to which we do not have adequate answers. 

A bird watcher may observe that a pair of robins builds a nest 
in a given tree year after year, or that a pair of catbirds nests each 
spring in the shrubbery at the far end of the garden. Naturally a 
question arises as to whether the same birds actually return during 
subsequent years and make their nests close by where they built 
them before. If he assumes that to be the case, the chances are 
that he is correct; for banded birds have been known to return 
for several years in succession to nest in the same old haunts. 
Sometimes, of course, only one of the pair will return and bring 
with it a new mate. The other bird of the previous pair may 
have died in the meantime, or it may have taken another mate 
and gone elsewhere. Moreover, banding has revealed that birds 
often winter in a given locality year after year. The pair of cat- 
birds which nests each summer in your back yard may winter 
regularly in the same Georgia or Florida garden during successive 
winters. Those slate-colored juncos which you fed at your feeding 
Station last winter will, in all probability, be back again next 
winter. And this goes for many of the larger birds as well. Blue- 
winged teal banded in South Carolina during the winter months 
have been retaken near the place where they were banded during 
subsequent winters. 

Sportsmen are naturally interested in the migratory movements 
of such birds as the waterfowl. The United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service has recently issued a progress report on the migration 
of waterfowl based on an analysis of the banding records. This 
report shows that the bulk of the mallards, black ducks, green- 
winged teal, and Canada geese which migrate to the Atlantic Coast 
states for the winter, as well as some of the blue-winged teal, pin- 
tails, and ring-necked ducks, come from the breeding grounds of 
eastern Canada. Thus the majority of these birds follow either a 
direct north-south or slightly northeast-southwest course from their 
breeding grounds to the wintering grounds. There is another route 
which many species of waterfowl follow from the vast breeding 
grounds of the Prairie provinces of Canada, and our own north- 
central states. This route strikes a general northwest-southeast 
cgurse across Pennsylvania to the wintering grounds on the Atlantic 
Coast. It is this route which is apparently followed by the bulk 
of our redheads, canvasbacks, lesser scaups, baldpates, and gad- 


walls; as well as a number of the pintails, shovellers, blue-winged 
teal, and ring-necked ducks. An analysis of the maps showing the 
dispersal of banded ducks from the breeding areas to the wintering 
grounds shows that very few of them actually follow a strictly 
north-south route. 

Although a few species of birds are almost strictly non-migratory, 
many species regularly make long trips between their summer 
and winter homes. The Arctic tern still holds the laurels as the 
champion long-distance traveller. It makes the longest and most 
remarkable migratory journey of any of our North American birds. 
Its breeding grounds extend from the coast of Massachusetts and 
the region around Hudson Bay far beyond the Arctic Circle. It 
winters at the opposite end of the earth, in the neighborhood of 
Antarctica. No animal on the face of the earth enjoys as much 
daylight as the Arctic tern. For years it has been known that 
this bird regularly migrates along the western coasts of Europe 
and Africa, yet it is very rarely seen along our Atlantic Coast 
south of the New York region. Now it is apparent that most of 
the breeding Arctic terns strike an easterly or southeasterly course 
from the northern ‘parts of North America across the Atlantic to 
the west coast of Europe; thence following the western coast of 
Africa to their winter home in the Antarctic regions. It is esti- 
mated that most Arctic terns make an annual round trip of at least 
25,000 miles. A downy chick which was banded at Turnevik Bay, 
Labrador, on July 23, 1928, was recovered near Port Shepstone, 
Natal, in southern Africa, on November 14 of the same year. The 
trip of between 8,000 and 9,000 miles is the longest actually re- 
corded; and more remarkable still is the fact that it was made 
by a bird scarcely three months old! 

Although the Arctic Tern is the champion long distance migrant, 
it is not the only bird which ‘makes a long journey each year. 
Many of our small shorebirds which breed in the Arctic region 
regularly migrate more than 8,000 miles from their summer homes 
to their winter homes in South America. For that matter, some 
remarkably long trips are made annually by many of our smaller 
land birds. The nighthawk, or “bull bat,” journeys as far south 
as Argentina during the winter months, and some of these birds 
breed as far to the north as Alaska. A blue-winged teal which 
was banded at Oak Lake, Manitoba, during the first week of 
September was recovered neaer Lima, Peru, during the latter part 
of the following January. This bird made a flight of over 4,000 
miles during an interval of slightly less than five months. 

The majority of bird migrants seem to accomplish their journeys 
in a fairly leisurely manner, but the banding records reveal that 
at times birds make very rapid flights. The fastest flight thus far 


* Leader, Pittman-Robertson Project 42R, Survey of Pennsylvania Mam- 
mals (northeast sector). 
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recorded was made by a mallard which was banded at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, on November 23, 1930 and was shot near ‘George- 
town, South Carolina, only five days later. That bird flew a dis- 
tance of nearly 1,000 miles during those days. Quite remark- 
able is the flight of a juvenile green-winged teal which was banded 
on the Athabaska Delta in Alberta, and a month later was recovered 
about 3,800 miles away at Maracaibo, Venezuela, in South America. 

The migration of birds is still cloaked in mystery, however. While 
we are fully aware that birds often accomplish very remarkable 
journeys, we still do not know how they are able. to accomplish 
them. Many persons have assumed that birds are endowed with 
some remarkable and unerring sense of direction. More recently 
authorities have proposed the theory that birds have long utilized 
the principles of radar, and are guided by the magnetic fields 
which surround the earth. The plain fact is that we just do not 
know. Last spring the Delta Waterfowl Research Station up in 
Manitoba, Canada, began experimenting with radar. When high- 
flying, migrating flocks of ducks struck the radar beams, they 
reacted in a most peculiar manner. According to H. Albert Hoch- 
baum, when the flocks struck the radar beams, they flared and 
broke, much as if they had been shot; then they regrouped and 
continued on their way. Only the migrating flocks seemed to be 
affected by the radar beams; birds which were considered to be 
natives on the Delta marsh did not respond to the effects of the 
beam. Further experiments are being planned, both in the United 
States and Canada, in an effort to wrangle this age-old mystery 
from the migrating birds. 

Another mystery of migration is what inaugurates these migra- 
tory movements of birds. One might assume that the coming of 
winter starts the birds moving south in the fall. Certainly this 
is not true in all cases, for many birds depart for the south as 
soon as the breeding season is over and long before there is any 
premonition of winter. For instance, in Pennsylvania our purple 
martins and kingbirds depart for the south during the latter part 
of August or at least by early September. I have noticed that the 
martins and the kingbirds which breed in southeastern Georgia 
leave about the same time; in fact many of the martin houses are 
deserted by the last week in July. Certainly, at that time of year, 
the coming of winter does not compel the martins and kingbirds 
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Hal Harrison Photo 


Portrait of a wood thrush brings to mind Emerson’s words: “Beauty 
is its own excuse for being.” 


to leave southeastern Georgia, a region where warm weather j 
normally extends well into the month of November. On the other 
hand, many of our smaller land birds winter in the tropics where 
day and night are of approximately equal duration throughout the 
year and where temperatures remain at a fairly constant level. 
Just how do these birds know when it is time to commence their 
journey northward in the spring? The best theory that has thus | 
far been advanced is based upon the rhythmic development of the 
sexual organs of the birds. | 

A recent article by George G. Williams entitled “Weather and 
Spring Migration,” which appeared in The Auk for January 1950, ( 
contains much food for thought. Mr. Williams states that “follow- 
ing the lead of the late Wells W. Cooke, modern writers have | 
had much to say about the correlation of spring arrival dates with 
average temperatures. But a cursory examination of ‘Audubon 
Field Notes’ for any spring would show that, in North America, 
the spring migrations in general proceed in a series of spurts or 
rushes correlated with maximum temperatures.” This writer offers 
some very convincing evidence that the birds not only advance 
or halt their journeys according to daily conditions of temperature, 
but that they will reverse their migration northward when they 
unexpectedly encounter cold fronts. Granted that an average date 
for the arrival of a species can be obtained from averaging the 
dates of the bird’s arrival at a given locality over a long period 
of years, we should not minimize the fact that the current weather 
conditions rather than average, or normal, weather conditions 
govern its arrival during any given year. A warm wave during 
early March is invariably accompanied by an influx of such early 
spring migrants as robins, bluebirds, meadowlarks, phoebes, red- 
wings and killdeers. On the other hand, as most birds students 
know, very cold weather during the same period just as invariably 
retards the northward movement of such birds. Anyone who has 
ever kept migration records over a period of years at a given 
locality will be able to verify this. Notable waves of bird migrants, 
throughout the spring season, invariably accompany periods of 
maximum temperatures. 

Mid-April in 1941 was marked by an unusually early “heat 
wave” throughout northwestern Pennsylvania, during which the 
daytime temperatures rose to 75 or 80 degrees on several consecu- 
tive days. Soft, warm breezes flowed out of the South and life 
in the marshes about the Pymatuning surged with the thermom- 
eter. The foliage developed to a stage comparable to what it nor- 
mally attains only by early May. On April 18 and 19, I found 
many Florida gallinules, soras, and Virginia rails in the marshes, 
although they usually do not put in their appearance before the 
latter part of April or early May. During those two days I re- 
peatedly heard black-throated green warblers in the hemlock woods, 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Hal Harrison Photo 

Raymond J. Middleton, of Norristown, one of the country’s leading 
bird banders, places a government band on the leg of a towhee which 
he has just caught in the trap on the ground. 


E LIVE too much of our life on wheels 

and have lost the art of walking and 
seeing things as we walk. We start life on 
the wheels of a baby carriage or a stroller. 
Then we graduate to tricycles, bicycles and 
roller skate wheels. Next, we roll along on 
the wheels of automobiles. Trains, buses, 
trolleys, subways and elevated lines carry us 
in public transportation—still on wheels. 
Even our last trip is made on wheels. But 
feet were invented long before wheels and 
provide a peculiar form of locomotion known 
as walking! It’s the only way to get where 
wheels and horses cannot take you. 

And this is the walking season, a time to 
be out and enjoying the things that are out- 
side our cities. Fortunately, Pennsylvania 
has much to offer the person who will get 
off the highways. And, also fortunately, no 
one need travel far to see much in this State 
if the eyes are used as well as the feet. 

For example, a man living on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia took a walk one 
morning in a cornfield near his home. Hear- 
ing an unusual sound, he investigated and 
came face to face with two deer, a buck and 
a doe! This was only eleven miles from the 
heart of downtown Philadelphia, third largest 
city in the nation. Such an instance is 
relatively rare, of course, but deer do exist 
almost next door to any city in the State, 
and they can be seen by anyone who goes 
looking for them. So can many other forms 
of wildlife, and some of the loveliest country 
this side of Paradise. 

A natural question arises: Just how does 
the person who is not too experienced in 
the outdoors go about getting next to nature? 
What should such a person look for, and, 
having seen it, know what he has seen? 

There are several basic things that we 
would advise for the nature hiker. One is, 
go alone or with one companion at the most. 
Group hiking may be all right when it comes 
to visiting scenic or historic spots—but a 
crowd of persons tramping over trails is not 
likely to see much in the way of wildlife. 
Even birds, which are ordinarily friendly 


Leave the Wheals Behind 
by Bill Wolf 
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and curious, are apt to shy away from 
humanity en masse. Sometimes the solitary 
fisherman is startled to hear the sound of 
many voices and the tread of many feet 
disturb the quiet of the woods and stream. 
It is caused by a group of hikers, and the 
fisherman can’t help but notice how wildlife 
vanishes before the sound. Birds move on 
to some other spot. Squirrels flatten out on 
limbs, where they can see without being 
seen. Frogs plop into the stream. Turtles 
slide off logs and disappear keneath the 
surface. 

The second thing is to go equipped for 
walking. This does not mean fancy equip- 
ment is required. A pair of sturdy, com- 
fortable walking shoes and plain overalls or 
blue jean pants are as good as the fanciest 
outfit. Supplement them with white woolen 
socks—even in summer heat—and a flannel 
shirt. These will soak up perspiration and 
be much more comfortable than lightweight 
materials. A small knapsack will carry all 
the lunch you need. A compass is useless 
unless you know how to use one. 

The third item ties in with the statement 
about the compass: Try to follow a stream 
on your walk if you can. In the first place, 
it’s almost impossible to get lost walking 
along a stream. If you go downstream, you 
need only walk upstream to return to your 
starting point, or vice versa. There usually 
is a path beside every fair-sized stream in 
Pennsylvania. It has been beaten there by 
the steps of many persons who have gone 
before you. First, wild animals and then 
Indians wore it down. Then came _ the 
pioneers, the settlers and farmers and finally 
the sports fishermen. All walked beside the 
stream for the same reason as the one that 
applies to you—walking is easiest there since 
stream kottoms are ordinarily level. 

Best of all, most wildlife lives beside or 
near water. It is as necessary to their exist- 
ence as to yours. Food and cover grows 
thickest near water. The streams themselves 
contain a variety of food for the creatures 
that prey on aquatic life. 





Let’s assume that you are ready to take 
a walk beside one of Pennsylvania’s farm 
country streams. This most likely will be 
your choice because there are so many of 
them near the cities and towns in which you 
live. Just what can a person expect to find 
along them? 


Well, the first striking thing will be the 
profusion of plant life. Few streams are 
farmed right down to the banks. Even in 
heavily settled farm areas, the streams are 
wild things, resisting the hand of man and 
ready to return at a moment’s notice to a 
state of nature. Alders and willows join 
roots to hold the banks together, and, 
wherever the plow or cattle are not factors, 
a rank jungle of weeds, grape and wild 
cucumber vines grows up. 


Sometimes the stream flows through wood- 
land and here the banks are much more 
likely to be clear of lush underbrush. This 
is where the walker probably will see gray 
and red squirrels, especially if some of the 
nut trees which provide part of their food, 
grow near the stream. Everyone knows 
them. The small but aggressive red squirrel] 
may challenge an intruder with his whirring 
war cry. The gray may be seen as a flash 
of movement in the green leaves—or you 
may see him cross the stream by an aerial 
bridge, leaping from a tree on one side to a 
tree on the other. 

If you hear a noise like a Halloween 
rattle, that’s a kingfisher, swearing at you 
because you have disturbed him in his fish- 
ing. A kingfisher is easy to recognize. He 
is a handsome bird of blue-gray color and 
with a sharp pointed beak. He usually sits 
on a limb over the stream, watching fish 
much as a cat watches mice. You may be 
lucky enough to see him plunge into the 
water and emerge with a fish. If it’s small, 
he will fly to a limb and swallow it. If 
large, he may bang it about on rocks to 
subdue it before having lunch. Holes in the 
clay banks are homes for the kingfisher 
families. 

The stream itself holds a wealth of wild- 
life. Walk quietly beside it, avoid talking 
and avoid heavy walking that will send 
warning vibrations to all things in the water. 
Then, perhaps, you will see a muskrat feed- 
ing in the slow streams of the farmlands. 
Look far ahead for signs of disturbance on 
the water. If you spot such, approach 
cautiously. Take a roundabout route and 
come back to the stream where the com- 
motion was observed. Perhaps a muskrat 
caused it in its search for vegetable matter 
on which to dine. Maybe you will surprise 
a family of wild ducks because black and 
mallard ducks often nest on Pennsylvania 
streams. At this time of the year the duck- 


lings will be colored tan much like their. 


mother and getting to be big children. If 
very lucky, you may see a mink doing its 
own fishing. Mink remind the observer of 
slim, dark-coated snakes with legs as they 
flash in and out of the water. 

Speaking of snakes, you might as well 
realize at once that you undoubtedly will 
see some along the streams. This is fortunate, 
because snakes are as interesting as any 
other animal and your chances of encounter- 
ing a poisonous species are not one-tenth as 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“WILDLIFE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By DON SHINER 


PLEASURABLE event has a way of dissolving from memory 

when the excitement’s over. The tug on a line in a rushing 
trout stream, the rustle of wings as a bird is flushed, the grace and 
beauty of a deer bounding for cover, a hen pheasant as she gathers 
her young together—all are gone in a moment. 

A picture record of these events can keep them all for you. You 
get double pleasure, you have your outing and the pictures too. 
It adds a new dimension to your activities and doubles the fun. 
Such is wildlife photography. 

And shooting pictures of wildlife is as fascinating as actually 
shooting game with a gun. Not only does it give a keen sense of 
satisfaction to bring home some prize winning shots, but every 
species of game can be shot with a camera the twelve months of 
the year! There is no closed season for the camera and the various 
seasons of the year, with their changes of scenery, add to the variety 
of pictures obtained. 

Only a few pieces of equipment are necessary for this picture 
hunting. Number one on the list is the camera. Select this piece 
of equipment carefully. Choose one that has a range of shutter 
speeds, an adjustable diaphragm or iris and requires focusing. 
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An interesting study of a fawn of the whitetailed deer. 


Another item of importance is an exposure meter. This instru- 
ment measures the amount of light reflected from the subject. 
By making a few simple adjustments, the exposure can be cal- 
culated for the picture at hand. 

A flash-gun outfit will be handy too. This is a case which houses 
flash light batteries and fires a flash bulb in synchronization with 
the camera shutter. In this way you can supply your own light for 
night pictures or it can be used during the day to eliminate 
shadowy areas. 

The wildlife photographer will find that a telephoto lens is a great 
help, for this makes it possible to take pictures of animals at a 
considerable distance. It is rare when the photographer can get 
very close to game unless he has previously built a blind and has 
waited silently within until the game appears upon the scene. 


Still another piece of equipment that the sportsman will find 
important is a tripod, or some device whereby the camera can be 
held perfectly still when taking slow exposures. The woodlands 
are generally shaded areas and therefore a fast shutter speed can 
not be used or the picture will be under exposed. 


Stalking game has always been quite a game in itself. Game must 
be fairly close in order to give a clear picture. Too often the 
picture seeker goes afield and upon spying a deer some 500 yards 
distance, takes the picture, later proudly pointing to the pin point 
speck on the picture, exclaiming it is a deer. 


One can not use the same technique when hunting wildlife with 
a camera as is used when hunting with a gun, for the gun sights 
are often set 100 or 200 yards and the photographer must work 
many times closer. This is often difficult, although it can be 
overcome if range and habits of the subject are known thoroughly 
before hand. 


One of the best methods is to conceal yourself in the path 
when the quarry will presumably take and wait for the game to 
come into the camera range. Deer often have a regular grazing 
place, or water hole, which they frequently visit. This is an 
ideal location to set-up and take a few shots when the animal 
comes in view. Rarely are any close pictures taken of deer, or 
any other wildlife creature for that matter, by the hunter when 
walking through the woodlands, camera in hand. 

The use of blinds is often employed. Like those used when 
duck hunting, blinds are merely shelters to hide the photographer 
from view. They should have large openings thus allowing the 
camera to swing in a wide angle, because one never knows exactly 
where the animal will appear. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


The raccoon is one of the most humorous of all animals to photograph. 
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GODWIT 


SHORE BIRDS ON 


THICK, pearly mist enveloped the flats, 

covering the backwater like a blanket. 
It pressed down over the shallow pools which 
glistened dimly in the filtered light. Ceiling 
was sub-zero. These were the Tinicum 
marshes, a wasteland stretching from the 
southern airport to the Delaware River; 
mudflats, pockmarked with tidal pools, 
jungles of high pampas grass, acres of lush 
tules, threaded with sluggish streams. The 
yellowing interwoven reeds were splashed 
with cotton white from the bursting brown 
cylinders of the fall-touched cattails. 


In winter the home of foraging rough- 
legged hawks and short-eared owls, fall 
brings flocks of migrating shore birds to 
these flats, almost within the metropolitan 
limits of the country’s third largest city. We 
were there early on this misty morning to 
observe their flight, the young military 
naturalist and I. 

With a whir like the riffle of a giant deck 
of cards, ghostly shapes slanted in through 
the fog. Darting, swerving, sharp-angled 
wings stabbed blurringly through the mist 
from all directions. Already dim shapes, 
hazily mirrored in the still pools, were vis- 
ible, balanced in one-legged stilt attitudes or 
picking their way over the flats in the 
bobbing conga-step peculiar to the sand- 
piper clan. 

October is shore bird month along the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey coastal flats and 
few places afford such chances for close ob- 
servation as the isolated dike-bordered back- 
washes of the Tinicum Flats. Bulldozers 
coughed and spluttered from the background 
fog, audible indications of work on the new 
landing strip. Even when the mist had 


somewhat lifted the birds paid little attention 
to the noisy diesels. As I have often ob- 
served on the coasts of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, fall migrating shore birds show 
little fear of man, which, of course, explains 
the extermination of our Eskimo curlews. 

Here at Tinicum the sandpipers’ close as- 
sociation with man was apparently doing 
them no good either, for many of the peep 
and yellowlegs were obviously groggy and 
a dozen or more feathered bodies fringed 
the pools. The brackish Delaware River 
water is filthy at best and the shallow, muddy 
depressions must have held a mixture of 
pollution and sun-rotted vegetation that had 
to be tasted to be believed. We saw one 
bittern back in the marshes so oil-drenched 
that he could hardly fly; so entirely black- 
ened that, through several minutes of ob- 
servation, we thought it must be some re- 
markable melanistic phase. Much oily waste 
from surrounding refineries seeps, or more 
probably is dumped, into many of the small 
waterways that stretch like veins through 
the reedy flats. It is probable that some form 
of botulism was affecting the shore birds, 
who were accepting the City of Brotherly 
Love’s rather doubtfully hospitable invitation 
to “set and eat.” 

We watched about two hundred birds con- 
centrated in shallow, water-logged mud flats, 
possibly five acres in area. One great rarity 
was among them, a big Hudsonian godwit. 
Hudsonians probably take an ocean route in 
fall migration, from Nova Scotia to the 
northern coast of South America, for there 
are few records along our coast of this 
handsome wader with the long, upturned 
bill. In fall the rich brown and black breed- 
ing plumage has been replaced by a pale 
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THE TINICUM MARSHES 


greyish-buff. When he flies, however, his 
white rump, black tail and very dark wing 
linings are unmistakable field marks. Lesser 
yellowlegs were the most numerous among 
the larger birds. Several stilt sandpipers 
were among them and to observe the latter 
standing next to a yellowlegs gave an ex- 
cellent chance for comparative identification. 
The stilt sandpiper is a slimmer, slightly 
paler, grey bird and his bill is longer and 
more slender than that of the yellowlegs. 
The latter’s namesakes, his bright yellow 
underpinning, are, of course, diagnostic. But, 
in some lights the legs do not look yellow, 
so it is well to be familiar with other field 
marks. The stilt’s legs are olive green and 
his bill is noticeably longer than his head. 

Pectoral, white-rumped and _ red-backed 
sandpipers made up the group of medium 
sized waders. The pectorals were the 
brightest in color; they do not take on their 
winter plumage until they reach South Amer- 
ica anc. these birds passing through Pennsyl- 
vania wore their brilliantly speckled chestnut, 
grey and black coats. The dark neck and 
upper breast is abruptly contrasted to the 
whitish underparts and shows (in the males) 
traces of the sac- or flap-like quality which 
it possesses in breeding season, when it is 
inflated to such proportions that it puffs out 
to twice its normal size in front of the court- 
ing cock bird. The red backs were all in 
fall plumage—stocky, grey birds with heavy 
bills, slightly decurved. The white rumps 
looked greyer than the pectorals; their bills 
are shorter than the red backs. When they 
fly, their snowy upper tail coverts are con- 
spicuous marks of their breed. 

Of the peep, semi-palmated sandpipers were 
the commonest. We saw several western 
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SEMI- PALMATI 
PLOVER | 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


sandpipers with them, identified by the 
much longer, stouter bill, curving a little 
downward at the tip. Only a few of the 
darker least sandpipers were present. Small 
flocks of dainty little semipalmated plovers, 
looking like diminutive killdeers, picked 
their way along the muddy deltas. 

One knot, in the barred, grey fall plumage, 
appeared among the other waders. As big 
as a lesser yellowlegs, and more stoutly built 
through head, neck and shoulders, he held 
aloof from most of the others. When we 
first saw this finely-barred, all grey sizeable 
shore bird with its straight black bill, it 
looked very much like a wandering tatler 
which we had both often seen on Pacific 
Coast beaches. Such a record of wandering, 
however, was not to be, for when the bird 
flew he showed a white, barred rump and _ 
upper tail. The tatler has no white patches 
at all. 

Two Wilson’s snipe flushed from the base 
of a grass-fringed dyke and darted off into 
the fog in their erratic, zigzag flight. They 
appear very dark in comparison to most of 
the shore birds and the dull yellow double 
V on their backs is a noticeable fleld mark. 

A couple of chunky eastern dowitchers ap- 
peared, probing along through the muddy 
shallows, their long bills buried for two- 
thirds of their length. These “robin snipe” 
or “German snipe” of the oldtime gunners, 
when in flight point their bills downward 
like woodcock and snipe. They are rarely 
found in freshwater meadows; coastal 
beaches or brackish backwaters are their 
favorite haunts. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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| pre CROW, one of the highest types of 
birds in regard to intelligence and body 
conformation, is found throughout most of 
the world. Through the years it has been 
persecuted constantly by man, but due to its 
resourcefulness and cleverness, it has con- 
tinued to thrive. 

Crows are of the same genus as are 
ravens and rooks. The general term “crow” 
sometimes is applied to these close allies 
as well as to the entire family Corvidae 
which includes the jays and magpies besides 
the crows. 

The early settlers in this country learned 
that each Indian tribe had a name for the 
black bird, and today it is one of the best- 
known birds in America. The large size of 
the bird, its glossy-black plumage, and rauc- 
ous call readily identify it. 


Today, wherever the species is discussed, 
whether by ornithologist or sportsman, the 
emphasis is invariably on the degree to 
which the bird should be controlled. The 
general, unqualified opinion is that, where 
there are lots of crows, there should be 
something done to cut down their numbers. 
Where the birds are concentrated, as is the 
case in their winter roosts, one gunner can 
bring down as many as five hundred in a 
day and is looked upon as a friend by the 
neighboring farmers who suffer extreme crop 
damage especially to corn. The crow thrives 
in agricultural areas and ranges as far north 
as there is cultivation. Overlapping of the 
crow’s ranges with the waterfowl breeding 
areas of the Prairie Provinces, has caused 
serious destruction of eggs and young of 
the waterfowl by the crow. 

Both male and female crows are entirely 
black. Their long pointed wings are much 
longer than their tails. They molt after 
the breeding season and don a glossy black 
winter plumage. Crows are about twenty 
inches in length and weigh about one pound. 


Everyone is familiar with the bird’s un- 
pleasant, harsh cawing. Its courting song is 
a rattling noise. Young birds calling for food 
sound very much like adult birds making 
love calls. 

The adult crow is very wary and untir- 
ingly vigilant in his fight to survive. Never 
is the crow above being suspicious of any- 
thing that may indicate the presence of his 
chief enemy, man. 

Crows held in captivity have been known 
to reach an age of twenty years, but the 
average age of the wild birds is four years. 


Among their enemies are the large hawks 
and owls. Many smaller birds attack and 
harass them but do them no real harm. Epi- 
demics of tuberculosis and roup have often 
caused great suffering among the crow popu- 
lation. Many are the other diseases to which 
they are susceptible. They commonly har- 
bor lice and ticks. Quite often they will 
die of starvation in sub-zero weather due 
to blindness caused by the freezing of the 
corneas of their eyes. 

Crows characteristically gather in large 
communal roosts in the winter months but 
separate into pairs during the breeding 
season. During the winter months they feed 
primarily on fish and mollusks, which is the 
main reason their roosts are located near 
rivers or other waters that may not be frozen 
over all winter. These winter roosts are 
usually composed of three groups of crows; 
those that live in the vicinity all year around, 
those that have migrated in from the north, 
and those that are just resting while passing 
through to the south. Many crows have been 
massacred while in these roosts, by bombing, 
gunning, trapping, and poisoning. 

Although all hunters and farmers think of 
the crows as thieves and scavengers, they 
are faithful and tender in their home life. In 
the breeding season in the spring after much 
noisy courtship, the crows pair off and 
scatter out over a large breeding area. Both 
male and female assume equal responsibil- 
ities in the selection of a site and the build- 
ing of a nest. The site is picked with much 
thought to a favorable food supply close at 
hand; invariably in good farming country. 
The male helps bring in twigs, mosses, reeds, 
grasses, feathers, twine, hairs, rags, etc., which 
the female arranges into a nest. The nest 
is about nine to ten inches deep with some 
of the base twigs as large as one quarter inch 
in diameter. The nesting cup is about four 
and one half inches deep. The number of 
eggs in the average clutch is from four to 
six, and the male often helps in the eighteen- 
day incubation period. Both parents feed 
the young. Young birds open their eyes on 
the fifth day and at four weeks of age they 
start standing on the edge of the nest. Around 
the fifth week they can make weak flights. 


The feeding habits of the crow are varied. 
Over two thirds of animal food, or about a 
fifth of the whole diet of the crow, is com- 
posed of insects, and these include many of 
the most destructive pests with which the 
farmers have to deal. The crow is primar- 


ily a terrestrial and omnivorous feeder. Its 
share of insects, therefore, is made up al- 
most exclusively of species found on or near 
the ground, or those which it secures from 
beneath the surface by turning over sticks, 
clods of earth, or dung. Under normal con- 
ditions, adult crows glut themselves eight 


to ten times daily. Immature birds need to 
eat about half their own weight in food each 
day. The size and voracious appetites of the 
birds make them especially valuable when 
one or another of the insects upon which 
they feed is overabundant. 

Because of its depredations on small wild 
birds and its destruction of the nests and 
eggs of larger game species, the crow has 
received the condemnation of bird lovers 
and sportsmen throughout the nation. While 
stomach examination has, to an extent, veri- 
fied this accusation, it has at the same time 
disproved extravagant statements. About 
a third of one percent of the annual food 
of the adult crows and one half percent 
of that of nestlings is derived from wild birds 
and eggs. About one in every twenty-eight 
adult crows and one in every eleven nest- 
lings examined had eaten such food. In the 
case of the nestlings, however, this ratio gives 
an exaggerated idea of the work done, as in 
many instances several members of a brood 
had fed on parts of the same victim. Many 
of the birds that lose their eggs to the crows 
in early spring still have time to lay another 
set of eggs that will be little molested by the 
crow, whose nesting season is then over. 
Nevertheless, on game farms and preserves, 
and in suburban districts where it is desired 
to foster small birds, the crow population 
must be held in check. 

The cases where large pastures ar revivec 
by the reintroduction of crows to save the 
grasses from root-destroying grubs, or ‘ 
cornfield is rid of cutworms by the insatiable 
birds, are examples of good crows in action. 
Such cases of extreme crow benefits are few 
in comparison to the harm done by the birds 
in the over-all picture of their feeding habits. 

Western crows, which have the worst 
reputation, will frequently invade a nearby 
field of watermelons and ruin the crop, 
just to save themselves the trip to a distant 
watering place in the evening. 

The Department of Agriculture in a survey 
of Canadian duck-nesting marshes in prox- 
imity to crow abundance in agricultural 
areas, reveals that the crow depredation 0M 
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Crows lay from four to six very pretty 
greenish eggs splotched with brown. 


eggs under these highly adverse conditions 
is as high as thirty-one percent of the 
season’s laying. Some provinces in Canada 
pay, or have paid, bounties of as much as 
three cents apiece for crows and one cent 
for each egg. 
As a carrion feeder, the crow ably supple- 
ments the good work of the turkey vulture, 
especially along river banks and tidal flats. 
But from its carrion-feeding habits, the crow 
has been accused, and justly so, of being a 
potent agency in the transmission of livestock 
diseases, especially hog cholera. However, 
by the immediate burying of the dead bodies 
of the diseased animals and the employment 
of rigid sanitary measures in the outbreaks 
of this kind, the incentives which usually 
attract these birds may be eliminated. 

Over half of the vegetable food of the 
crow is corn, which they favor most when 
it is “in the milk,” sprouting, or in the 
shocks. Fruits, such as apples, pears, figs, 
and cherries are eaten and injured to a minor 
degree. Some wild fruits are taken, but the 
seeds of many are not destroyed in digestion 
and the crow is an important distributor of 
such noxious plants as poison ivy and poison 
oak. In this work, however, it is only sup- 
plementing the activities of many other na- 
tive birds which feed on these seeds often to 
a far greater extent than does the crow. 

Many and varied are the “frightening de- 
vices” used to act as “scarecrows.” Farmers 
have used the straw-stuffed human effigy, 
although it oftentimes fails to fool the sharp- 
eyed crows. Various unusual objects, as 
pieces of shining tin moving in the wind or 
glass bottles hung about fields, */indmills 
operating a noise-making mechanism, news- 
papers placed on the ground, twine stretched 
about and across fields from poles stationed 
at intervals around them, as well as bodies 
of dead crows hung in conspicuous places, 
have been successful in some instances. At 
times farmers spread poisoned-soaked corn 
about in a newly planted corn field in order 
to discourage the crows from picking or 
pulling up the young corn. Strychnine is 
the most common poison in which the corn 
is steeped to make this bait. Little if any 
results are obtained by steel trapping of 
these birds due to their large numbers. 
Charges of dynamite and T.N.T. have been 
set off in the roosts which have massacred 
countless thousands of crows in areas where 
the farmers are plagued with the birds. Fire 
crackers and Roman candles have been set 
off among the concentrated birds, and in 
some cases proved to scare off many of the 
crows. The many and varied crow calls be- 
ing sold on the markets today are helping 
to increase the interest in the up-and-coming 
off-season sport of crow shooting, which is 
encouraged by nearly all conservation organ- 
izations, game departments, and especially 
the farmers. 

The crow is a bird whose size, ability to 
survive under diverse environment:, and 
almost omnivorous food habits m.e_ it 
capable of doing both serious harm and ex- 
tensive good. Local conditions, however, 
greatly affect its economic status, and for 
this reason hasty judgment as to its worth 
Should not be rendered, lest the birds be 
persecuted in sections where it is actually 
aiding the farmer. 


A nest of five baby crows just about ready to 
try their wings. 

























































GAME NEWS 


WOODCHUCK STRATEGICS 


By FRANK J. FLOSS 


JULY 


HE Pasture Pig, Woodchuck, Groundhog, 
Mountain Whistler, or whatever other re- 
gional name you know him by, is by pref- 
erence one of my favorite game animals, 
even though to many he is just a noxious 
pest. I like to hunt the woodchuck, be- 
cause then I can roll up my sleeves and 
go hunting when surplus clothing such as 
gloves, hunting coats, and boots, have been 
cast aside and forgotten. If you have never 
hunted our summer game animal, the wood- 
chuck, you have a thrill coming to you. 
Try it! Once you experience the freedom 
of being able to throw your rifle to your 
shoulder, and have it settle itself snugly 
there without being hindered by heavy 
clothes, you will be convinced. 

But, that’s not all that can be said for the 
woodchuck. He possesses other qualities too. 
He is tricky, fast on his feet, and a hard 
target to see or hit. Usually you never know 
what he is going to do, or where you will 
see him. He may give you a one shot kill 
at 50 yards, a running shot at a 100 yards, 
or you may sight him at 400 yards and have 
to use all the stalking know-how you possess 
to get a shot. 

My favorite outfit for hunting him is an 
old pair of brown slacks, a pair of moccasins, 
and an old sport shirt. The only extras | 
carry are a pair of field glasses, and a large 
red bandanna. I use the field glasses to look 
over likely looking holes before I approach 
them. The bandanna is for my own pro- 
tection. I either tie it around my head o 
wear it around my neck cowboy fashion, and 
it’s worn so that other hunters can tell the 
difference between me and a woodchuck. 

Just what rifle you will use is up to you, 
for he can be hunted with anything from 4 
22 long rifle, to a 30-06. However, if you 
have some spare wampum in your pécket 
and want to buy a rifle desigried for wood- 
chuck and vermin hunting, there are several 
on the market to choose from that have 
proven themselves deadly at long ranges 
In this class is the 22 Hornet, 218 Bee, 219 
Zipper, 22 Savage High Power, and the 200 
Swift. Take your choice. 

The 22 Hornet shoots a 45-gr. bullet at # 
velocity of 2,650 feet seconds. It will kil 
regularly at 200 yards; however, it performs 
best up to 150 yards; beyond that point the 
45-gr. bullet is effected by cross winds. 
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The 218 Bee shoots a 46-gr. bullet at a 
velocity of 2,860 feet seconds and has good 
accuracy up to 125 yards; beyond that range 
it too is effected by cross winds. 


The 219 Zipper shoots a 56-gr. bullet at a 
velocity of 3,050 feet seconds and it can be 
depended on to connect at ranges up to 200 
yards. 

The 22 Savage High Power shoots an old 
cartridge, but it still proves its worth on 
woodchucks. It shoots a 70-gr. bullet at 
a velocity of 2,780 feet seconds and it too 
will hold its accuracy up to 200 yards. 


And last, but by far not the least, we 
have the super accurate 220 Swift, which 
drives it. light 48-gr. bullet at the enor- 
mous velocity of 4,140 feet seconds; it has 
a very flat trajectory up to 300 yards. 


There are several ways to hunt wood- 
chucks. Hunters of the old school use what 
is termed “sitting them out.” In this they 
pick out a hole that shows a lot of use; 
then sit down some distance from it and 
wait for their woodchuck to come out. There 
is a thrill of anticipation connected with 
this type of hunting. You never know just 
when the woodchuck is going to come out 
of his den. Sometimes they will come out 
minutes after you sit down and at other 
times they may tease you all afternoon by 
sticking just their nose out and never 
coming out where you can get a shot at 
them. If you like to sit while you hunt, 
try “sitting them out.” But for safety’s 
sake remember that other hunters may be 
in the vicinity, so wear something red on 
your head so that you will not be mistaken 
for a woodchuck. A red hat or a red ban- 
danna on your head will do the trick. 


I for one do not care much for sitting 
them out. For I’m one of those restless 
cusses who likes to keep moving. I much 
prefer to hunt my woodchucks Indian Style. 
In other words I hunt from den to den. 
This is done by first scouting the territory 
you are going to hunt in and picking out 
as many dens as you can find, then stalking 
one den after another. This method is much 
more thrilling for your woodchuck has as 
much of a chance of seeing you first, as you 
have him. This way of hunting also in- 
creases your chances of getting a woodchuck. 
For while “sitting them out” you have 
only one chance at one woodchuck, but by 
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hunting them Indian style you may get a 
chance to shoot at several, depending on the 
number of dens you visit. 

If you have never tried stalking wood- 
chucks you have been missing something, 
and its not hard to do, for its just a game 
of hide and seek. Here are some hints on 
how to go about it. When possible use trees, 
rocks, grass, or deadfalls to screen your 
movements from the woodchuck. Always 
pick out the closest object from you and 
move to it as fast as you possibly can, but 
move only when your woodchuck is feeding 
with its head down or when it is looking 
away from you. Never move while it is 
looking in your direction or when it has its 
head up. Be careful where you step for 
any noise will attract the woodchuck’s at- 
tention to you. If your quarry does look 
up while you are in the open moving from 
tree to tree, or rock to rock, stop dead in 
your tracks and don’t move until it puts its 
head down again. 

And above all, when stalking, work 
against the wind, never with it. Either have 
it hitting you full in the face, or either 
side. If you try to stalk a woodchuck with 
the wind at your back, you will telegraph 
him that you are after him and he will dive 
in his den before you get a shot at him. 
Even when you can’t feel a breeze use 
caution when stalking, for oftentimes the 
breeze may be so slight that you can’t feel 
it, yet be moving enough to carry your 
scent to the woodchuck. On what appears 
ke a calm breezeless day make a wind 
test before you start your stalk. Just put 
one of your fingers in your mouth for a 
few minutes, then pull it out and hold it 
up before you and if there is a slight breeze 
astir the side of your finger from which 
the breeze is coming from will cool first. 
From that you can tell which way your 
scent will travel and plan your stalk ac- 
cordingly. 

I know many things have been told about 
just what a woodchuck will and will not 
do when hunted. Some are true and some 
are false. For example, many will tell you 
that woodchucks only come out of their 
dens during certain hours of the day, and 
its useless to hunt them at other times. 
Don’t believe them. I’ve hunted them from 
sunup to sundown and I’ve seen them afield 
during all those hours. I’ve even shot them 
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in a summer rain storm. They have no 
certain hours when they come out; they 
come out when they get the urge to feed, 
sun themselves, or play, regardless of what 
time of the day it is. The sun does not have 
to be shining to hunt them either; they will 
come out on dark days too. It’s just a ques- 
tion of being at the right den at the right 
time. When a woodchuck stays in his den 
for four or five hours at a time during the 
day it’s not because he is lazy or sleeping; 
it’s usually because he was scared into it 
by some other animal or another hunter. 
Usually they are in and out of their dens 
all day long. 

However, stalking and getting a wood- 
chuck in your sights is not all there is to 
hunting him. Where you hit him after you 
do shoot him is important too, for he can 
carry a lot of lead. If you do not hit him 
in the right spot, he will crawl off and 
die in his den. I know that no good hunter 
wants that to happen, so place your shots 
carefully. Don’t shoot for his body; try 
to place your shot in the head where one 
shot will kill instantly. Shoot for the wood- 
chuck’s ear and you will be sure of killing 
him instantly or missing him clean. And 
do make allowances for windage if the 
day is windy. On such days the added 
pressure on the side of the bullet from which 
the wind is blowing will cause your bullet 
to drift from your line of sight. If this 
happens when your hog is standing on all 
four feet you will hit him in the body and 
not come near his head. This usually re- 
sults in a wounded woodchuck so watch 
your windage and make the click correc- 
tions on your sight for it. Also do not shoot 
at a woodchuck if he is too close to his 
den, or if he is standing on the mound of 
dirt that is always found at the entrance 
of his den; he may fall and roll right 
down into the den where you may not be 
able to pull him out. Most woodchuck dens 
drop straight down for several feet or so; 
therefore if you shoot your woodchuck 
when he is standing or sitting near the 
opening of his den he will nine times out 
of ten fall into the den, where you may 
have trouble getting him out. If and when 
you do shoot a woodchuck and he does fall 
into his den and you can’t see or reach him, 


(Continued on Page 31) 














An empty can, a pair of metal shears, paint, in- 
delible ink—and a useful gadget can be fashioned 
easily for camp, cottage, or home use. 





Ash trays can be personalized by club or camp 
insignia. 





Seven large fruit juice cans, soldered together and 
covered, make an attractive foot stool for the kids at 
home or for Pop at the hunting camp. 


Dolkt liith alin Can 


BY JOHN E. HARNEY 


i 


The fireplace scoop was made of a large tin can, to 
which is attached a wooden handle, 





Every hunting camp or summer cottage should— 
and usually does—have an old tin can converted into a 
candle refiector. 





An old tobacco can becomes a handy pocket first 
aid kit for the outdoorsman. 








nm 





OUTDOOR KIDS 


By HAL. H. HARRISON 


ILLY had tricked her and Jane thought he was a 
pretty mean brother. 

Along the roadside, she had spied this lovely rose-purple 
flower growing at the top of a tall, leafy green stem. When 
she showed it to Billy, he asked her to pick it for him. 

When she reached for the stem, she pulled her hand 
back quickly with a cry of “Ouch.” Billy started to laugh. 

“What is so funny?” Jane wanted to know. 

“Well, I guess that’s one way of learning what a thistle 
is,” Billy replied, a grin still crossing his face. “Thistle 
leaves are just covered with sharp, thorny spines,” he 
added. 

“Yes, smarty, I found that out already,” Jane retorted. 

The variety that the children had found was the common 
or bull thistle, one of the largest of the family, which in- 
cludes the Canada thistle. Even the green envelope below 
the flower of the common thistle is covered with needle- 
like spines. The flower itself is soft and sweet-smelling. 
All day long the bumblebees and butterflies visit the 
thistle to take its nectar. One butterfly, the. “painted 
lady,” is also called “thistle butterfly.” The webs of its 
caterpillars are found often on the prickly leaves. 






















The Canada thistle, considered a farm pest, spreads 
rapidly. It is taller and more branched than the common 
thistle. Its flowers are similar but smaller. 

Thistles belong to the composite family, called “the 
world’s leading flower family,” for ® has members all over 
the world. Some others in this big family that are well 
known are dandelions, daisies, asters, sunflowers, golden- 
rods, chicory and Joe Pye weed. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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AMERICAS NUMBER ONE GUN 


By ED SHEARER 


ULY ushers in vacation time and millions of Americans will be 

moving outdoors to mountains, lakes, and streams. Hunting 
camps will be reclaimed from pack rats and other squatters and 
the hunt for America’s most numerous quarry—the tin can—is on. 

Here comes into its own the world’s most popular gun—the 22 
caliber rimfire. It leads the sale of any other gun or caliber by 
far. More boys and men have fired their first shots at game or 
target with the modest 22 caliber than all the rest of the world’s 
firearms combined. 


Competition is keener among factories manufacturing this gun 
than any others. In the cheaper models there is a very small 
margin of profit. This is the only gun that can be had com- 
mercially in any action and price your fancy may desire. Single 
shot, falling block, bolt action, pump action, lever action, semi- 
automatic—the 22 has them all. You can have a long barrel, short 
barrel, light weight, heavy weight gun or anything in between. 
Any type of individual, male or female, can find in this gun exactly 
what they want at a price they want to pay, both for gun and 
ammunition. 


Going back into the history of metallic ammunition, the 22 is 
the only rimfire cartridge (with the exception of the 25 R. F.) 
that was made a century ago. It is paradoxical that it is far more 
popular today than any other caliber. No outdoorsman’s or ex- 
plorer’s outfit is complete without one. The gun had its origin 
in Europe from the little BB cap which was used in the Flobert 
rifles so popular in this country in days gone by. 

The first real advance was made by Smith & Wesson in the 
era following the close of the Civil War—the 22 short rimfire. 
This was shot in a single action revolver. This cartridge was 
developed into a very accurate indoor target performer and came 
into its own in the Schuetzen Clubs before the turn of the century. 
If I recall correctly, Harry Pope told me that his famous “Dog 
Fight” gun used this cartridge. That gun made history and 
launched Harry on his career of the world’s premier rifle maker. 

The standard velocity of low speed 22 shorts give a 29 grain 
bullet a speed of 965 foot seconds. The high speed load gives 
1125 foot seconds with the solid and 1155 foot seconds with the 
hollow point bullets which weigh 27 grains. 

The 22 long was sort of a makeshift, being little better than the 
short and far behind the 22 long rifle and lacking the accuracy 
of both. In high speed ammo it gives a 29 grain bullet a velocity 
of 1240 foot seconds. There is little excuse for this shell and it 
will probably be taken off the loading list of all companies in 
the near future. 8 

The 22 caliber of teday was born with the appearance of the 
22 long rifie cartridge in the ’eighties. It was loaded with black 
powder and the bullet was uncrimped. This seating gave so much 


(Continued on Page 30) 


BUYING A DOG 


ANY many sportsmen do not have the time to develop a 

young puppy into a finished gun dog, therefore it is neces- 
sary for them to purchase a mature dog that is already trained for 
the field. This process is filled with about as many hazards as 
rearing the pup, because unfortunately some kennels and dog 
dealers are dishonest. Perhaps they are no worse than any other 
class of men who buy and sell live animals. 

In all the field magazines many dogs are advertised for sale by 
publishing a picture and stating the great qualifications, and quite 
often the faults are omitted. To me it has always seemed that dogs 
are not adapted to mail-order business, so it is far better to visit 
the kennel to purchase a desired animal. First, decide the breed 
and sex of dog you desire, then check with dependable dog men and 
have them recommend the proper seller. Next, write to him stat- 
ing your needs, and if he has a dog that he feels will suit you, by 
all means make the trip to the home of the dog and have the han- 
dler take him into the field where you are able to judge for your- 
self the dog’s pace, nose, style, endurance and ability. There you 
will see him operate under normal conditions where he is un- 
affected and unafraid. If you are not satisfied with the performance 
and the dog owner has no others to offer then repeat the process 
at some other place. It will be worth your time and money to be 
sure. However, if the action of the dog is acceptable to you, buy 
him and take him home, but be certain you have made a friend of 
him before going afield. He may leave you or he may refuee to 
work for you. This does not mean you have made a mistake in 
the dog. It is perfectly natural for him to miss his former master, 
yet if treated kindly and friendly it is amazing how well adapted 
he will become in a short time. 

If it is an impossibility to visit the kennel when you buy and 
you are dead set on ordering a dog, call the owner by telephone 
clearly stating your choice, and be sure to know you are under- 
stood. Then have him write you a concise description of the dog, 
his work in the field, and send a recent photograph along with a 
copy of his pedigree. Insist on the dog being sent on a ten day 
trial basis. In other words, place the money in the hands of the 
express agency when the dog is received, keep him a few days, 
give him a thorough but fair workout, and if you are satisfied 
instruct the express agent to send the money to your seller. If the 
dog has been misrepresented then you have a right to return him 
and your money is refunded. If this be the case your only loss 
is the charge of shipment. 

Buying a puppy is a much more simple transaction. Here you 
select the very best breeding you find offered—close your eyes and 
hope for the best. If you can visit the kennel to select the puppy 
you will select the healthiest looking one who warms up to you 
at once. Picking the best of a litter is often more luck than judge- 
ment and skill. Too often we find the sickly ugly runt of a litter 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Game Commission Realigns Field Divisions and Districts 


For years, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission has administered its field operations 
through seven field offices. Four were lo- 
cated in the northern half of the State and 
three in the southern half. They were 
identified by the letters “A” through “G,” 
which did not define the territories and 
caused much confusion. 

On June 1, the Game Commission put into 
effect its plan to reduce the field divisions 
from seven to six by dividing the State into 
six fairly equal areas. They will be known 
as: Northwest, (10 counties) with head- 
quarters at Oil City; Northcentral, (10 
counties) headquarters for the present at 
DuBois; Northeast, (13 counties) head- 
quarters at Forty Fort; Southwest, (10 
counties) headquarters at Ligonier; South- 
central, (11 counties) headquarters at Hunt- 
ingdon; and Southeast, (13 counties) head- 
quarters at West Reading. The Williamsport 
office will be closed. 


The Commission will administer the 33 
northern counties from three division offices 
in the same manner that the southern 
counties have been administered from three 
offices for many years—and at a substantial 
saving to the Game Fund. 


Effective June 1st, municipal lines became 
the boundaries of Game Protector’s districts 
and each protector’s territory will lie com- 
pletely within one county. This will result 
in simplification of records and a clearer 
—_ of the territory to the public at 
arge. 


These changes will not affect the number 
of Game Commissioners or the area from 
which they are appointed. Each of the eight 
Commissioners will continue to be appointed 
from the geographical section of the Com- 
monwealth provided by law and will serve 
on a statewide basis. 


In connection with the abandonment of 
Division “C”, headquarters at Williamsport, 
effective June 1, the Game Commission an- 
nounced reassignment of the personnel as 
follows: Robert E. Latimer, formerly Division 
Supervisor, will become Waterfowl Coordi- 
nator for the Commonwealth. He will be 


Soe. 








Robert E. Latimer 








Robert Latimer Appointed 
Waterfowl Coordinator 


In line with plans to expand its 
waterfowl program, the Commission 
announces the appointment of Robert 
E. Latimer, Muncy, a former Field 
Division Supervisor, to the newly- 
created position of Waterfowl Coordi- 
nator. This action, effective June 1, 
follows closely a recently completed 
two-year waterfowl study, conducted 
by members of the Commission’s Re- 
search Division, for the purpose of de- 
veloping a more comprehensive state- 
wide waterfowl program for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Latimer’s services will be de- 
voted to selecting, improving and de- 
veloping suitable waterfowl habitat 
throughout the Commonwealth in 
order to attract and increase present 
waterfowl populations, thereby fur- 
nishing better sport for the migratory 
bird hunters. “Bob,” as he is familiarly 
known to his host of friends and 
acquaintances, is well qualified for this 
important assignment, being one of the 
Game Commission’s Quarter-Century 
employes. He is an ardent outdoors- 
man and during World War II served 
as a commissioned officer in the U. S. 
and Asiatic Theaters with the Army 
Air Forces. 








responsible for the development of wild 
waterfowl habitat, the purpose being to pro- 
vide additional feeding and nesting areas 
which will increase Pennsylvania’s water- 
fowl population and provide better sport for 
gunners. LeRoy Gleason, Wildlife Protec- 
tion Assistant, will be transferred to the 
vacancy in the same position in the North- 
central Division, DuBois headquarters. John 
S. Shuler, Conservation Education Assistant, 
will be assigned to the same position, now 
vacant, in the Ligonier office, Southwest Di- 
vision. John R. Gehron, formerly Land 
Utilization Assistant, will be assigned to a 
district in need of a Game Protector. Mary 
Ellen Crumbling, head stenographer, will be 
transferred to the Harrisburg office, pend- 
ing satisfactory arrangements, to fill an im- 
portant vacancy there. 


The Game Commission announced these 
additional personnel changes: Richard W 
Orr, formerly Wildlife Protection Assistant at 
the DuBois office, will remain at that North- 
central Division headquarters, DuBois, but 
has been reassigned to the position of Con- 
servation Education Assistant. F. E. Jenkins, 
formerly Conservation Education Assistant 
at the Ligonier division office, has been re- 
assigned to the position of Land Utilization 
Assistant, Southcentral Division, head- 
quarters at Huntingdon. 


Song Bird Booklet Reprinted 


The popular pamphlet titled “Attracting 
Birds” has been reprinted. It may be ob- 
tained from the Game Commission’s Har- 
risburg office free of charge. 


These subjects are treated in the pamphlet: 
How to attract birds; homes for birds (with 
3 pages of bird house sketches and instruc- 
tions on how to build them); and caring 
for birds in winter. 

Members of bird clubs, nature lovers, Boy 


and Girl Scouts, and many others will reap 
valuable information from this pamphlet. 
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Let Mother Do The Job 


Game Protectors are laying in large stores 
of headache medicine these days. The reason: 
This spring and summer many Pennsyl- 
vanians—most of them kind-hearted and 
well-meaning—will “mother” so-called “lost 
and abandoned” wild creatures by taking 
them home. In fact, the “adoption” business 
has already begun. The Game Commission 
therefore issues its yearly admonition: Leave 
wild birds and animals where you find them. 
The Game law, it is noted, says that this 
“saving” can be “spending,” for it may affect 
offenders’ pocket books. 

A wobbly-legged fawn deer is not “lost”; 
its mother is feeding nearby or the approach 
of humans has frightened her away. Those 
who “just must cuddle” a cub bear come 
upon in the woods should consider the 
power-packed fury of its mother. Unin- 
jured young squirrels or raccoons nesting in 
a den tree that has been felled will be found 
by mother and carried to a new, natural 
home after humans have left the area. 

Persons who pick up wild birds and 
animals actually are inhumane. After hand- 
raising, some wild creatures become so tame, 
so incapable of self-care, they must live 
thereafter penned in zoos, never again to 
know the freedom of the wild. 

Wildlife administrators realize that there 
are rare exceptions to the “leave them alone” 
rule. Here are two cases in point: A doe 
deer is killed on the highway, leaving a 
fawn too young to fend for itself, or a 
mower kills a female ringneck on her nest 
of eggs. In such cases, the District Game 
Protector should be notified at once. He will 
appreciate such assistance and will take 
charge, or advise disposition of the young or 
eggs so left. 

In all other instances wild creatures and 
their offspring or eggs must be left where 
found. Their natural forebears will take far 
better care of them than human foster 
parents ever can. 


Predacious Snakes 


Game Protector Albert Kriefski, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., reports that on the 22nd of April 
he found a ringneck nest containing 9 eggs. 
On the 6th of May it held 24 eggs. When 
Kriefski returned on May 8th to observe 
the nest he found all of the eggs gone. 
Neither broken shells nor signs where pres- 
ent to indicate what had taken the eggs. 
Investigation disclosed two large pilot black- 
snakes nearby. The officer felt quite sure 
that these egg thieves provided all the 
answer he needed. 


A large and widely diversified wildlife conser- 
vation exhibit sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission opened at Hershey Park Zoo 
in mid-May. The exhibit, housed in the former 
reptile house, is free of charge and already has 
drawn thousands of visitors. It will be open for 
the entire summer and features museum-type 
displays of many game species, birdlife and bird 
houses, albino animals, and conservation prac- 
tices on the farm. 
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Ten Ways to Prevent Woods Fires 


Farmers and landowners may keep their 
own woodland acreage from being added to 
the total of 30 million acres that probably 
will be burned this year by following ten 
precautionary measures recommended by the 
U. S. Forest Service, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. The rules are 
simple and the methods recommended are 
neither costly nor time consuming. If fol- 
lowed, they may save the landowner from 
heavy financial loss. 

Recommended protective measures are: 

1. Plow fire lanes from 4 to 6 feet wide be- 
tween your woodlands and adjoining 
woodlots and keep them clean. If the 
timber holding is large, break it into 20- 
or 30-acre blocks separated by fire lanes. 

2. Cut or plow under dry weeds and grass 
on open strips around forest edges and 
along roads and railroads adjoining or 
crossing the property. 

3. Build firebreaks by hoeing lanes down to 
bare soil around any sawmills, cottages, 
frame buildings or other structures in the 
woods to prevent spread of fires. Picnic 
spots, in particular, should be given this 
treatment. 

4. Be certain that tree tops and limbs left by 
loggers are cut and broken into smali 
pieces and scattered over the ground to 
hasten decay. 

5. Clean up debris and trash that might con- 
stitute fire hazards about buildings. 

6. Keep fire-fighting tools available and in 
good condition. Hoes, rakes, axes, shovels, 
water buckets, and “fire swatters” made 
of 10- by 18-inch strips of belting fastened 
to hoe handles should be kept at a con- 
venient central location or in strategic 
caches through the woods. 

7. Keep wells clean and in good repair. Pro- 
vide dipping places in streams or arrange 
for a water supply in barrels in or near 
the forest. Barrels of sand kept near 
buildings are useful for combatting small 
fires. 

8. Know the telephone number of your local 
fire warden or fire department and keep it 
posted within easy reach of the telephone. 

9. Work out a mutual fire prevention pro- 
gram with your neighbors. 

10.Obtain and use posters from your nearest 
state, federal, or local forest officer or 
from the U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., to warn visitors and workers 
against carelessness with fire. 

Seventy-five percent of the timber holdings 
in the United States are in small blocks 
averaging only 62 acres in size and owned 
by some 4,200,000 individuals. If even one in 
ten of the owners would take these precau- 
tions, the cumulatively staggering loss of 
timber, pulpwood, wildlife, soil fertility, and 
stream productivity which the nation suffers 
each year could be reduced materially. 


“As straight as the crow flies” is a well- 
known saying, but crows don’t fly that way. 
Their flight pattern is usually zigzag. 


An enraged elephant will fell a man with 
his trunk, gore him with his tusks, trample 
on him, then fling the body 75 feet or more 
away. 
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Applicants for taxidermist permits who took a thorough examination under the super- 
vision of the Game Commission at Harrisburg, on June 10, were: Mrs. Janet Rupert, 


Export; Ralph Reynolds, Titusville; 


Donald 


A. Vickey, Wesleyville; Earl R. Donahue, 


Home; Charles F. Ness, York New Salem; Steve Banik, Spangler; Gerald J. Grantz, Allen- 


town; John Kitner, Dillsburg; and Arthur A. Dongilli, Vanmeter. 


Results of the exam- 


ination were not complete when this magazine went to press. 


Insects Developing Immunity to DDT 


War-developed DDT, hailed in the press 
a few years ago as the answer to all prob- 
lems stemming from noxious insects, is losing 
its effectiveness against some important pests, 
the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

Strains of houseflies and mosquitos which 
are resistant to the insecticide have been 
reported from many parts of the world. 
After control operations cease, swamps or 
marshes sprayed appear devoid of mos- 
quitoes. Freed of competition from less for- 
tunate members of their tribe, however, the 
few immune survivors present breed and 
multiply until, in many places, they pre- 
dominate. Ten times the amount of DDT 
needed to curl the toes of an ordinary Aedes 
fails even to stagger these hardy super- 
skeeters. Heavy applications of DDT had 
little effect in controlling large swarms of 
mosquitoes at Cocoa, Florida, this year al- 
though spraying operations had been highly 
effective for five preceding years, the De- 
partment of Agriculture states. 





HOW MANY DEER A MINUTE? 


To all those who spent long 
hours with slide rule or figures 
after reading the lead article by 
Wilbur M. Cramer in the June is- 
sue, we owe abject apology. The 
— title for the article should 
ave read "140 Deer a Minute." 
Pennsylvania hunters rang up a 
modern day record on the one-day 
antlerless 5 season in 1949 by 
bagging 84,121 deer at a rate of 
140 per minute. In the one-day 
season of 1947 the rate was 106 
per minute.—The Editor. 











LEGAL DUCK KILL IN 1949 
ESTIMATED AT 18.5 MILLION 


The liberalized migratory waterfowl hunt- 
ing regulations in effect during the 1949-50 
shooting season raised the legal kill of wild 
ducks by 1.5 million, Director Albert M. Day 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service announced 
recently. 


Based on an analysis of data gathered from 
87,127 bag checks and 25,600 post-season 
hunter contacts, the wild duck kill index fig- 
ure for the United States during the past 
hunting season was 18.5 million birds. The 
index for the 1948-49 season was 17 million. 

Although the number of hunters declined 
about 10 per cent to 1,676,400 in 1949, Mr. Day 
declared that in addition to the increase of 
10 days in the length of the shooting season, 
hunters had greater hunting opportunity ke- 
cause large flocks were concentrated in the 
steadily diminishing areas still suitable for 
migratory waterfowl. Also, millions of ducks 
and geese remained in the United States 
during the mild fall instead of wintering in 
Mexico or other southern points, which is 
their normal procedure. 


The Atlantic flyway States had 12 per cent 
of the hunters and 12 per cent of the kill. In 
1948 they had 13 per cent of the hunters and 
10 per cent of the kill. 


The short-eared owl contradicts about 
every popular concept of owl traits and 
habits. It frequently hunts its prey in broad 
daylight, almost never perches in a tree, and 
prefers open fields and marshlands to the 
woods. 


The peacock is a native of India where it is 
held in great reverence by the Hindus. 
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Again man’s self dedication to speed and 
progress has brought death to our wildlife. 
Early in May, eleven pheasant chicks met 
their death when they became trapped in 
newly poured tarvia on Wilson Street in 
Pottstown. Attempting to follow their mother 
across the freshly tarred stretch of road, the 
little chicks, not more than a few days old, 
bogged down in the surfacing. When the 
birds tired from their struggles to free them- 
selves, they collapsed on their sides. The 
sticky “goo” permeated their feathers and 
sealed them to the roadbed. They were dis- 
covered by Richard Burton of Pottstown, who 
returned home to tell his grandfather of his 
find. The grandfather, Percy Ricketts, then 
called me. When I arrived, two of the chicks 
were already dead and I had to destroy the 
other nine since they were completely cov- 
ered with the fresh tar and beyond saving. 
The mother hen watched us at a distance of 
about 30 feet—Deputy Game Protector Rich- 
ard Blair, Pottstown. 


This spring a farmer in Springfield Town- 
ship noticed that his flock of chickens was 
slowly decreasing in numbers. One day, after 
he noticed a particular choice hen had dis- 
appeared, he decided to make an investiga- 
tion and find out the reason for his losses. 
He suspected a fox so he took his shotgun 
along, just in case. A short distance from the 
house, he saw a pile of feathers; farther along, 
another pile, and he was soon heading for an 
eld sawdust pile about a. half mile from his 
house. As he approached, he saw a red fox, 
just out of range. The fox saw him and dis- 
appeared. A minute later the man got 





another glimpse of the fox, but it was still 
out of range. When he got to the sawdust 
pile, he saw what had happened to his 
chickens. Around one of the several holes in 
the pile was a bunch of feathers, and, listen- 
ing, he could hear sounds which indicated 
that there were young foxes inside. About 
the same time he looked up and got another 
glimpse of a red fox sneaking through the 
brush just out of range. He took off after the 
old fox and followed it quite a ways, getting 
an occasional glimpse of it, but always out of 
range. He soon tired of this game of hide and 
seek and decided to go home, get a shovel 
and dig out the young foxes. In this way he 
would break up the little family and maybe 
stop the raids on his hen house. Accordingly 
he went home, got a shovel, and returned to 
the sawdust pile. He started to dig and after 
moving much sawdust found the nest. But 
no foxes. Then he thought maybe they were 
in another hole and he started to dig there. 
No luck! After trying several holes and 
moving much of the sawdust pile, it slowly 
dawned on him that someone was being 
tricked. As he rested, he ‘reconstructed the 
episode like this: The female fox pulled the 
“wounded bird act” on him to lure him away 
from the nest and, being successful in this, 
had somehow deducted that the man would 
come back later for the kits. She then moved 
her litter of little foxes to some other safer 
spot. Experience is a wonderful teacher, the 
man must have thought as he trudged home- 
ward.—Game Protector Clair Dinger, Albion. 





A local Forest Ranger whose activities are 
confined mostly to work on the Shade Moun- 
tain Range advises me that during last sum- 
mer and fall he observed a ringneck cock 
bird on this mountain top. This spring the 
same cock bird, presumably, is observed 
again—this time in company with a ringneck 
pheasant hen. The mountain has an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet and has the usual assort- 
ment of mountain flora such as blueberries, 
scrub oak, pitch pine and laurel. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why this bird should re- 
main in an area decidedly foreign to his 
normal range.— District Game Protector 
Clarence Walker, Beavertown. 


JULY 


I had a recent report from Game Protector 
Mace that a Screech Owl was nesting in one 
of the wood duck boxes on State Game 
Lands 182. I searched the area and found 
the owl in the box. She had a brood of 
three young which were about two weeks 
old. While I took several pictures, the mother 
bird never left the box. As could be ex. 
pected, I found a flicker in the box and 
the young owls were really enjoying it— 
Conservation Education Assistant Roy Trex- 
ler, Reading. 


During the second week in April a young 
college student was driving over Tussey 
Mountain when a grouse suddenly flew into 
the car. He stopped and picked up the ap- 
parently dead bird and put it in his trunk. 
Upon arriving in Huntingdon he was told 
by his landlady to bring the bird right to 
me. My wife answered the door and told 
the boy to put the bird on the porch until 
I got back to headquarters. Well, when the 
fellow went back out to the car and opened 
the trunk lid, the much alive grouse whizzed 
out past him and is by now well beyond the 
city limits—District Game Protector Dean 
Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


Deputy Mentzer reports that a mother 
groundhog is doing more than just talking 
to help her country in these perilous times. 
This groundhog has crawled up into the 
working parts of a tank stored at the Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot and has built a nest 
there. She has given birth to four young 
groundhogs. It is not known just how long 
it will take this strange crew to learn to 
operate their tank—Game Protector Ed 
Campbell, Chambersburg. 


While driving on Route 220 in April I was 
following a car which was moving at a 
moderate speed. Then I saw two grouse 
feeding or getting grit on the road ahead 
of us. The car killed both birds—and a 
motorist got some hunter’s legal daily bag 
limit seven months too early. The same 
evening I was called out for a deer killed 
on the highway. On the way to pick up 
the dead deer, I fell behind a car for a 
short distance. In a few hundred feet of 
travel I saw a rabbit running crazily in the 
lights of the car. Needless to say, one dead 
rabbit, Neither of these drivers made any 
effort to avoid this game, ease up on the 
accelerator, or even blink the car lights to 
give the rabbit or grouse—next year’s hunt- 
ing—a chance to save their lives.—District 
Game Protector Robert Benscoter, Laporte. 
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I had a recent complaint about a raccoon 
from a night club on the Steubenville Pike 
within the Pittsburgh city limits. This ani- 
mal got into the building through the base- 
ment and would climb up the inside of a 
partition onto the first floor. When the 
owner and his wife first saw it, they thought 
it was a rat. It would come into the bar 
during closed hours, climb up on the bar and 
walk the full length of it, leaving it covered 
with muddy tracks. It had been seen several 
times during business hours and would come 
up an air space from the basement into the 
orchestra pit. Here it would poke its head 
through the curtain which covered the front 
of the orchestra pit, where it was in full view 
of nearly half of the patrons. The coon never 
caused any real damage except to raid the 
bread box. It wouldn’t eat a part of a loaf 
of bread but would tear off the wrapper of a 
whole loaf and eat it. What made the wife of 
the owner of the establishment real mad was 
when it got into a bucket of lard or “fryings” 
and then walked over the stove causing a 
pretty bad mess. I trapped the animal and it 
is now a resident of Beaver County. I think 
the raccoon had been held in captivity by 
someone but escaped. It was a very poor 
looking specimen.—Game Protector D. W. 
Heacox, Clinton. 


Many a flier lost in a storm has probably 
wished for the instinct and sense of direction 
which our migratory birds possess. How- 
ever, even these birds meet more than their 
match at times. For instance, on April 20 
at 2:00 A. M. during a very heavy rainstorm, 
I received a call from a helpful sportsman 
that ducks had landed all over the highway 
in the Bear Creek-Mountain Lake section 
and were causing considerable commotion. 
Due to a heavy fog, passing motorists were 
having difficulty in distinguishing the ducks 
on the road. I drove to this area immediately 
and found that the information was correct. 
Several ducks had already been hit by cars 
and one bewildered mallard hen was still 
waddling down the center of the highway 
reluctant to leave the area illuminated by 
the headlights of my car. When the car came 
quite close to her, she would fly about 30 
feet and again alight in the center of the 
road. She did this each time the car ap- 
proached, then finally flew off into the night. 
The following day Deputy Lopsansky picked 
up a Holbell’s Grebe which had injured its 
wing. Apparently the storm had forced down 
Several flocks for three species were found— 
Black Ducks, Mallards and Grebes.—District 
Game Protector Stephen Kish, Moosic. 


GAME NEWS 


The following incident was related to me 
by Gene Fritz, a cooperator on Farm Game 
Project 150. While out plowing, he observed 
what he thought was a groundhog in a wheat 
field, but it appeared to have a white spot on 
its head. Upon closer examination, it turned 
out that it was a groundhog with a can 
wedged tightly over its head. The man re- 
moved the can and the animal wandered off. 
It was quite wobbly and must have been 
having “tin can” trouble for several days.— 
Game Protector E. W. Cox, Meyersdale. 


Early in May a motorist came to my door 
and reported that he had killed two turkeys 
with his automobile. Upon investigation I 
found that he had killed the only two gob- 
blers in a flock I had recently observed feed- 
ing. Luckily another gobbler was secured the 
following day to put with the hens in order 
to insure mating.—District Game Protector 
Robert Benscoter, Laporte. 





On the first day of the past deer season, 
Deputy Greene and I were patrolling War- 
riors Ridge west of Huntingdon, and in the 
course of the patrol checked a deer that was 
most unusual. The buck boasted a six point 
rack and was in fine condition but he must 
have been somewhat handicapped in eating. 
The right horn was normal but the left horn 
had grown down along the head and into 
the mouth with the point of the main beam 
tight against the upper jaw.—Deputy Game 
Protector Walter Thomas, Huntingdon. 


Two pairs of wood ducks did not lose any 
time in moving into the nesting boxes erected 
on State Game Lands 183 this spring. On 
April 19 one box was observed to have 10 
eggs. On April 22 another box held 11 eggs. 
The first ducks were noticed around the area 
about the 10th of April.—District Game Pro- 
tector Duane E. Lettie, Honesdale. 
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Recently several fishermen came to my 
headquarters to report that they had found a 
dead animal in Dunhams Run, Southwest 
Township, Warren County, which they were 
unable to identify. Several days later, I 
patrolled up this stream and found this mys- 
terious animal. It turned out to be a chow 
dog. What I believe attracted this dog to 
such an isolated spot was a dead deer on up 
the stream which showed evidence of being 
partly devoured. What made the dog so diffi- 
cult to identify was a combination of por- 
cupine quills in the face, which certainly 
gave it a grotesque appearance and no doubt 


~ was the direct cause of its death. Also, it 


had been lying in the water for some time, 
which increased its size completely out of all 
natural proportions—Game Protector Sam 
Shade, Oil City. 


Evidently we did not kill enough deer last 
season. The farmers in this area are report- 
ing that from 14 to 40 deer pasture in their 
fields continually. From what I can see, I 
believe we have just as many deer as last 
year at this time. It will probably take sev- 
eral seasons like the last one to put the deer 
herd in proper balance with its natural food 
supply—Game Protector George Burdick, 
Tidioute. 


A complaint was received in January that 
sea gulls were creating an unsanitary con- 
dition at the Reading Filter Plant. The 
City water supply is drawn through screened 
conduits from Lake Ontelaunee and many 
small fish pass through the screens to end 
up in the settling basins. These basins are 
not covered and are separated by 36 inch 
concrete walls. At times you may see a 
dozen gulls on these walls, waiting for a 
choice fish to swim by. The excretion of 
the birds spread on the walls makes the 
place very unsightly and is certainly very 
unsanitary. The plant foreman is trying to 
discourage the practice by using calcium 
chloride—Game Protector Joe Leiendecker, 
Reading. 


Proof of the value of the farm pond to 
wildlife was evident in this Division during 
April at a farm in the vicinity of Dawson, 
Fayette County. Here 17 Canada geese stayed 
for almost a month before leaving for parts 
unknown. The geese would go out in the 
morning to nearby feeding grounds and re- 
turn to the pond at night to rest. Their pres- 
ence was enjoyed by many people who had 
never had a chance to get a close-up view of 
the great northern honker. Give wildlife the 
environment that it needs and more people 
will get the chance to see what it looks like — 
Conservation Education Assistant Francis 
Jenkins, Ligonier. 
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During March I received a call from a 
woman in Topton telling me that a muskrat 
had fallen into her fish pond and might 
drown. The pond was the small backyard 
type, about eight feet in diameter and three 
feet deep. Upon arrival I found the animal 
asleep and very much alive. The muskrat 
used his head by building a nest of moss and 
grass on a raft of ice that was afloat in the 
pond.—Game Protector Stephen Mace, Fleet- 
wood. 


While traveling along Route 284 in Pine 
Township, Lycoming County, a deer came 
out on the road ahead of me. I saw it was 
pretty wet and seemed to be about all in. 
It went just a short way up the road again 
and jumped down over the bank into a creek 
which was very high and swift. I stopped to 
see what was going to happen to it. All you 
could see was just its head out of the water 
and it was putting up a hard battle to get 
out. Finally, it was washed about 75 yards 
down stream and into still water where it 
managed to get its front parts out of water. 
It lay there for a few minutes; then got to its 
feet and trotted off into the woods.—Game 
Protector Bob Sinsabaugh, English Center. 





On Monday afternoon, January 9, while I 
was driving in Piatt Township on Route 220 
between Jersey Shore and Linden, I noticed 
several hen pheasants come up over the river 
bank and pause before starting to cross the 
road. I stopped my car to let them cross, 
as did several other people, and when I saw 
how many there were, I started to count. 
There were thirty-two by actual count walk- 
ing across the state highway and into a corn 
field just beyond. One of the birds got 
caught in the fence and after I released it, 
it continued along its way.—Acting Game 
Protector Russell L. Thomas, Williamsport. 


While patrolling near Reidsburg with State 
Trooper Jim Straab in November, we heard 
a queer sounding noise in the brush. Upon 
investigation we found a small collie pup 
in a nest. The pup was about two weeks 
old and was as fat as it was long. We in- 
quired at the nearest farm and found that 
this was one of the pups of a second litter 
that a wild female collie has had. Last year 
the female had nine pups. We looked, but 
could fine no traces of any more pups.— 
Game Protector Fred Servey, Jr., District 
F-20, Clarion. 





GAME NEWS 


About 8 p.m. the first night of deer season 
two young lads walked to the back of the 
house where I was busily engaged in hang- 
ing up illegal deer. One of them said, “Hello, 
Bill” and I returned their greeting. They 
stood around for some time but I thought 
they were just interested in watching our 
activities. Finally one of the boys walked 
up to me and said, “I would like to take 
out a search warrant for my brother who is 
lost.” This was a new one for me and cer- 
tainly a new reason for obtaining a search 
warrant. Needless to say, no warrant is 
necessary in a case like this. A search that 
night failed to find the boy’s brother but 
we did locate him early the next morning.— 
Game Protector Bill Overturf, District F-13, 
Marienville. 


Ed Wolfe of Kittanning reported that dur- 
ing the months of March and April he 
counted 91 freshly killed rabbits on the high- 
ways while making his daily route of 100 
miles—Game Protector W. J, Brion, Kittan- 
ning. 





Many of our sportsmen and lovers of the 
outdoors have numerous hobbies. Several 
weeks ago I visited the residence of Mr. Tom 
Swartz of Bowmanstown and learned that he 
collects deer antlers as a hobby. Tom has 
plenty of evidence to prove that the Penn- 
sylvania whitetail buck loses his antlers each 
winter. He confines most of his antler hunt- 
ing to the rugged Carbon County deer coun- 
try and most of his trophies are found after 
the close of the deer season along deer trails. 
Tom has found several pairs of antlers lying 
together, while on other occasions he finds a 
single antler and makes another trip to that 
locality to attempt to locate the other antler. 
The color of the antlers coming from near 
Hickory Run State Park are very light and 
highly polished, evidence of some minera! 
deposit in the ground. Tom showed me two 
sets of antlers which he found in the same 
locality two years in succession. The porous 
end or base which fastens to the skull of the 
deer was identical on both sets, and I was 
firmly convinced that the two sets of antlers 
came from the same buck. Since the porcu- 
pine is very scarce in this section, an antler 
may lay in the woods for several years. Por- 
cupines are very fond of deer antlers and 
will make short work of one when they run 
across it—Game Protector Glenn Kitchen, 
Weatherly. 


JULY 


Turkey calls of various kinds are used by 
Pennsylvania hunters in their efforts to lure 
wild turkeys, but during the past season 
the most unusual of all unusual turkey calls 
got results. 

Alvie (Jocko) Ayres wasn’t even hunting 
when he got his wild turkey. He was doing 
what he has been doing for the last 20 years 
—operating a mine at Bear Swamp, near 
Beech Creek, Clinton County. Ayres was 
tearing apart old mine cars left in the woods 
at Bear Swamp when a narrow-guage rail- 
road used to haul clay from the mines to a 
plant in Beech Creek was abandoned. Nuts 
on the old cars had rusted fast to the threads 
and screeched when Jocko turned them with 
a wrench. 


The busy man heard what he thought was 
an echo. Then he noticed the echo ap- 
peared to be coming closer, but he still 
thought it was merely an echo for the sound 
was identical with the one produced when 
he reset his wrench and turned it. 

Finally Jocko looked up and to his amaze- 
ment saw a turkey approaching. Having no 
gun with him, he sneaked quitely away, 
went to his home some distance removed, 
got his gun and hunting license, and re- 
turned to the old mine car. 

Placing his gun close at hand, Ayres re- 
sumed removal of the rusty nuts from their 
rusty threads. Again the screeching brought 
an answering call from the lonely turkey. 
Ayres continued twisting with his wrench, 
meanwhile watching the approach of the big 
bird out of the corner of his eye. When the 
turkey approached close enough for a good 
shot, Ayres laid aside his wrench, picked up 
his gun, and downed the bird—W. Boyd 
Tobias, Williamsport. 


On March 29th about 5 p.m. I stopped my 
car to watch a muskrat that was feeding in a 
wheat field. After watching him for a few 
minutes, I noticed that both his front feet 
were missing, no doubt a result of some past 
indiscretion. I then got out of the car and 
attempted to catch him to see just what 
shape he was in. However, Mr. Muskrat had 
different ideas and reared back in defiance 
to my attempt to grab him by the tail. He 
then hopped down to a little spring run that 
emptied into Buffalo Creek. From all ap- 
pearances, he was able to move just as well 
on two hind feet as he was when he had all 
four feet. In a few minutes he disappeared 
into a drain tile—Game Protector Albert 
Kriefski, Lewisburg. 
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Blacksnake Vs. Rattler 


By L. L. LOGAN 


HERE has been quite some discussion, 

and certainly no little dissension regard- 
ing whether or not a Pilot Black snake and 
a Pennsylvania rattler will enter into com- 
bat, and if they should happen to disagree 
just what one would emerge the victor. This 
incident occurred in Clearfield County some 
years ago. 

Four of we young fellows who spent most 
of our time exploring the hills around home 
were out this particular Sunday afternoon 
when our attention was attracted by quite 
a commotion a few feet off the old road 
along which we were strolling. We stopped 
while one of the fellows went to investigate. 
His excited shout of “Boy, here’s something 
worth seeing” caused us all to rush over 
to the scene. 

I was just as surprised as the others to 
find a four foot Pilot Black snake and a 
rattler of approximately thirty inches in 
length engaged in a glorious battle. The 
rattler was nearly covered by the coils of 
the Pilot. It had evidently been some 
struggle up to this point, as we all agreed 
that it would require quite a lapse of time 
for the Pilot to secure so many coils around 
the rattler. These coils were very flat which 
evidenced the great power of the Pilot’s 
muscles. 

The area around the battlefield was pretty 
well beat up for a distance of about ten feet, 
and although we searched thoroughly we 
could find nothing to represent the cause of 
the battle, nor could we uncover the prize 
which should naturally go to the victor. 

We could plainly see the fang marks 
where the rattler had scored earlier in the 
fray, but these did not appear to have any 


influence on the Pilot’s strength or endur- 
ance. 


District Game Protector 
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It required about fifteen minutes after our 
arrival for the great coils of the Pilot to do 
their job, then he slowly relaxed and dis- 
engaged himself. After another period of 
five minutes, no doubt devoted to recuper- 
ation, he slid slowly away into the brush. 

Our examination of the rattler disclosed 
that he was indeed quite limp and needless 
to say, very dead. 

We estimated the complete struggle to 
have lasted at least a half hour, and the 
scene evidenced that it might possibly have 
greatly exceeded that length of time. 





Wintergreen Fox 
Wouldn’t use a bear-box 

To hold his provisions o’er head. 
“Guards should teach bears 
To take only what’s theirs; 

I'll keep my food under the bed.” 


In his tent, one dark night, 
He expired of fright, 
For a bear got in. . . big as a jeep! 
And food, cot, Fox, bear, 
Tent, boots, underwear, 
Were all twisted up in a heap. 
Carsten Ahrens 
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Snapping Turtles Important Duck 
Predators 


The unsavory reputation of the snapping 
turtle as a predator has been found by 
scientific research to be entirely justified, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reports. These 
vile-tempered reptiles were found by the 
Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
headed by Dr. Howard Mendall, to take full- 
grown birds as well as ducklings. 


Staff members of the Maine Unit last sum- 
mer carried out an experimental trapping 
program during July on a few marshes which 
were known to contain both snapping turtles 
and broods of ducklings. A total of 35 turtles, 
ranging in weight from five to 41 pounds, was 
caught and their digestive tracts preserved 
for analysis during the winter in the Unit 
laboratory. Three of the specimens contained 
no food in the stomachs or intestines, but of 
the 32 remaining turtles 13, or 37 per cent 
contained remains of birds, primarily ducks 
and pied-billed grebes. The digestive tracts of 
most of the turtles contained remains of only 
one bird; but one 30-pound glutton had eaten 
two downy-young grebes, one full-grown 
grebe, one full-grown goldeneye duck, and 
one adult ring-necked duck. Remains of at 
least ten ducks, four of which were over 
half-grown young or adults, were identified 
in the study. 


Research conducted to date has been of a 
preliminary nature, but, as a result of re- 
sults obtained, a more detailed investigation 
is planned for the coming season by the 
Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
Dr. Mendall reports. 
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Berwick Farmer-Sportsman Club 


Governor James H. Duff was the recipient 
of a beautiful gold plaque as “The man who 
did the most in 1949 in the State for conser- 
vation” when he was honored at the annual 
banquet of the Farmer-Sportsman Club of 
Berwick on March 22. 

Lewis C. Smith, Conservation Chairman, 
made the award in behalf of the club. The 
plaque, which read: “Annual Conservation 
Award, presented to The Honorable James H. 
Duff, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, who has faithfully defended 
from waste the natural resources of our state, 
its forests, waters and its wildlife,” provided 
the main highlight of the affair. 

Another impressive moment during the 
banquet was the presentation of checks by 
Governor Duff in behalf of the club to three 
Berwick youths who won a poster contest 
conducted in Berwick High School on a 
theme appropriate to National Wildlife 
Restoration Week. Paul Reagan, Kenneth 
Canouse and William Yanko won the first, 
second and third prizes respectively. 

Governor Duff gave a fine talk to the 400 
sportsmen and sportswomen attending the 
banquet in the Eagles Home in which he 
urged that we work to preserve this country 
in as good condition for the next generation 
as it was when handed to us. 

Robert Downs, club president, gave the 
address of welcome in which he praised 
members of the club for making the event 
outstanding in the history of the active out- 
door organization. Other Club officers who 
came in for praise were: Dr. P. M. Szutowicz, 
secretary-treasurer, who played a major part 
in arranging for the banquet; and Anthony 
Green, vice-president. Among the honored 
guests were: R. Clayton Culp, burgess of 
Berwick; Dr. William Weir, president of the 
Columbia County Federation of Sportsmen; 
the Rev. D. L. Shelmandine, past-president 
of the club; and William Reiter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


East Scranton Sportsman’s Club 

Since 1943, when the East Scranton Sports- 
man’s Club was first organized, truck loads 
of game food have been distributed in Pike 
County hunting territory by club members. 
This unique game feeding program is financed 
by waste paper collections, according to R. 
W. Myers, club secretary. 


Lower Merion Rod & Gun Club 


New members joining the Lower Merion 
Rod & Gun Club sign the’ following club 
pledge: “As a member of the Lower Merion 
Rod and Gun Club, I will promote good 
will toward this Club and pledge myself to 
observe all State and Federal fish and game 
laws, to consider myself an ally of State and 
Federal fish and game conservation depart- 
ments, respect landowner’s rights, take in- 
terest in younger members of the Club, 
further interests and activities of the Club, 
for in so doing, I can help to preserve for 
others the good fellowship and sportsman- 
ship toward which this Club strives. I further 
agree that failure on my part to uphold the 
foregoing pledge shall constitute my vol- 
untary resignation from the Club.” 


JULY 


Mechanicsville Game and Fish Association 


The Mechanicsville Game and Fish As- 
sociation, formed on March 22, 1946, recently 
organized a Junior Sportsmen’s Club for al] 
boys 10 years of age or older. Included jp 
the program outlined for the young sports. 
men are forest fire prevention, conservation 
of natural rescurces, hunting and _ fishing 
methods, identification of game birds and 
animals, proper and safe handling of fire- 
arms, sportsmanship, game management, 
trapping methods, predator control, wild- 
life feeding, live trapping and transfer of 
rabbits, solid conservation, bird house build- 
ing, fly tying, and tree planting. 


York Izaak Walton League Chapter 


The initial project for the Junior Chapter 
of the York Izaac Walton League, as an- 
nounced by committee chairman Ez Myers, 
will be the construction of a memorial sanc- 
tuary on the club grounds. The “Ikes” have 
for several years been planting memorial 
trees to honor and commemorate deceased 
members but the project to be accomplished 
by the juniors is designed to provide an 
easily accessible spot which will feature a 
suitable flag pole and ornamental plantings. 


Wysock Junior Conservation Club 


Members of the Wysock Junior Conserva- 
tion Club of Plymouth recently spent a lot 
of time and energy cleaning a vacant lot in 
readiness for a three day picnic the club 
will hold in mid-June. The club also has 
erected 50 bird houses in Plymouth and has 
cleared ground for a baseball diamond. Pres- 
ent officers of this active junior sportsmen’s 
organization are: Thomas Shelly, president; 
Charles Kratz, vice-president; Michael Pas- 
tula, secretary; and Fred Kratz, treasurer. 





Shown above is the presentation of the Farmer-Sportsman Club, Berwick Annual 
Conservation Award, a beautiful gold plaque, to Governor James H. Duff. To the right 
of the Governor are: Lewis C. Smith, Conservation Chairman, who made the presenta- 
tion, and Robert Downs, club president. 
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Illinois Federation Begins Own 
Statewide Cover Program 


Illinois’ Federation of Sportsmen’s Club 
has started its own state-wide wildlife habi- 
tat restoration program, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Some 200 individual multiflora rose nurs- 
eries have been established by member clubs 
and individuals throughout the state to sup- 
plement the planting program carried on by 
the State Department of Conservation and 
the Soil Conservation Service. Rose seed- 
lings raised by the clubs will be planted next 
spring on the property of farmers where 
members customarily hunt. The Federation’s 
program calls for a goal of one thousand 
plants for each of its 60,000 members. 


Illinois sportsmen are digging into this 
project enthusiastically, according to word 
received from Executive Secretary Royal B. 
McClelland. Individual projects range from 
back-porch flower boxes in Chicago, through 
modest backyard plots, to extensive planta- 
tions established by members who own farms 
and estates. A club in Moline expects to 
produce 200,000 seedlings for distribution this 
fall and next spring. Broadlands Sportsmen’s 
Club has set a goal of 250,000 as its quota, 
and 100,000 plants will be distributed by the 
Lincoln Sportsmen’s Club. All over the state, 
beds of multiflora rose are beginning to 
sprout in parks, garden edges, and in back 
lots. Some indication of the enthusiasm of 
the sportsmen for this project is seen in the 
fact that when Mr. McClelland, as a stunt, 
taped one rose seed to each newsletter call- 
ing attention to the project, he later found 
that practically all of the seeds had been 
planted by recipients. Many of the sports- 
men are establishing hedges of multiflora 
rose around their homes to secure a handy 
supply of seeds for future production. Several 
schools have planted seeds as part of their 
class study and intend to continue the 
process to see how many plants can be 
produced. Technical advice is being fur- 
nished the Federation by the Illinois Natural 
History Survey which is working closely 
with many clubs in experimenting with the 
rose. 


This type of project should return Illinois 
sportsmen big dividends. Their efforts should 
be repaid by better hunting conditions, more 
game, improved relationships with farmers 
and landowners, and in a sense of genuine 
achievement toward a constructive goal. 


Maine Club Emphasizes 
Hunting Safety 


A sportsmen’s club with the primary ob- 
jective of instilling members and nonmembers 
alike with the need for handling firearms 
safely has been operating in Franklin County, 
Maine, for three years, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute learns. 

This organization, the Deer Hunters’ Club, 
composed entirely of members working or 
residing in the town of Strong appears unique 
among hunting clubs in the emphasis which 
shooting safety is given in its program. Ex- 
cept for rifle, skeet, and trap-shooting clubs, 
this vital phase more usually is handled as 
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a former recipient of the award. 


Reading Times Photo 
Harvey Adams, extreme right, treasurer for 15 years of the Izaak Walton League of 

Berks County, who recently received the league’s award for “outstanding work” in 

conservation. The presentation was made by Harold C. Marbarger, second from left, 


Looking on are Robert Parlaman, extreme left, 


league president, and David L. Witman, secretary. 


National Archery Tournament 
Scheduled for Lancaster in 
August 


The 66th Annual Championship Tourna- 
ment of the National Archery Association 
will be held at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, from August 7 through 11. 
The Lancaster Archery Club and the Penn- 
sylvania State Archery Association, in co- 
operation with the State Department of Com- 
merce, the City of Lancaster, and the College, 
are hosts for the occasion which marks the 
second time that the tournament has been 
held at Lancaster. The 54th Annual tourna- 
ment was held at the same location in 1937. 

According to Clayton B. Shank, President 
of the National Archery Association, the 
tournament is expected to draw over 400 
contestants from all parts of the United 
States. The matches will be shot on the 
Franklin and Marshall College campus, with 
the most interesting matches for spectators 
scheduled from two to four P. M. on August 
10. 


a side issue. Safety on the skeet field or the 
rifle range and safety in the field present 
two different problems, however, and it is 
encouraging to see this emphasis given by a 
club devoted entirely to a field sport. 

Does this sort of an organization pay off? 
The record shows that it does. Not one 
hunting accident was reported from Franklin 
County last season and not one of the 144 
club members has been involved in a gun 
accident of any kind. 


Boy Scout Conservation Award 
Offered 


Conservation-conscious since their organi- 
zation 40 years ago, the Boy Scouts of 
America now may compete individually for 
a special conservation award given through 
the courtesy of the New York Zoological 
Society in memory of the late Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. 

In order to apply for the award, scouts must 
show outstanding achievements in two major 
activities: by bringing about, through their 
own initiative, a change in policy or practice 
on the part of three or more farmers, prop- 
erty owners, or sportsmen toward the wiser 
use of natural resources; and by helping 
start a “going” conservation program in one 
or more organizations in their community. 
To qualify, all participating scouts must work 
under the guidance of a recognized conserva- 
tion agency or technician, and they must 
back up their claims of achievement with 
news articles, letters of recommendation, and 
endorsements. Individual projects in the first 
category include the encouragement of crop 
rotation, strip cropping, contour plowing, ter- 
racing, and other soil conservation practices; 
construction of farm ponds; discouragement 
of needless burning and grazing of woodlots; 
the elimination of sources of pollution; by 
the planting of wildlife areas; and the en- 
couragement of farmers to seek advice from 
qualified technicians on the use and man- 
agement of land. Under the second category 
a scout may qualify by arranging meetings, 
which include adults, to consider local con- 
servation needs and methods to be addressed 
by the representative of a recognized con- 
servation agency; by helping start a com- 
munity forest for the education and recrea- 
tion of residents of the community, and in 
similar ways. 
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Hal Harrison Photo 


What the sight of a dainty nest of a yellow warbler can do to a tired nature hiker | 


is amazing. 


LEAVE THE WHEELS BEHIND—from 


great as your chances of being hit by an 
auto back in the city. 

Pennsylvania has two poisonous snakes 
which might be met with by the walker on 
occasion and both—the rattlesnake and the 
copperhead—are noted for their desire to get 
out of your road. Furthermore, they are 
not statewide, but found in certain localities. 
Find out first if they exist where you are 
going to walk and then observe two simple 
precautions. Never step over a log or rock 
without being certain that the opposite side 
is clear. And never reach up with the hands 
to grasp roots or other brush to aid in climb- 
ing a steep bank without making certain no 
snake is there. 

As a rule, only the startled or surprised 
snake will strike, so don’t surprise them! If 
they know you are coming, they will give 
you a wide berth. So will the harmless 
snakes. 


Page 4 


As for these harmless snakes, you are 
almost certain to encounter some. The com- 
mon watersnake is accused of eating game 
fish, and probably does, but it’s a part of 
stream life visible to everyone who will look. 
The little and beautiful smooth green snake, 
which is greener than the greenest grass, 
often is found along streams in hilly country. 
An occasional black racer, or a pilot black 
snake will be observed. The pilot snake got 
its name from a legend that credited it with 
guiding copperheads and rattlesnakes to 
safety when hunted down by men. Naturally, 
it doesn’t—but this shining black snake is 
one of the country’s few true constrictors and 
rather deadly to most small wildlife since 
it grows to as much as eight feet in length 
and requires a fair amount of food. The 
harmless snakes, generally, however, can be 
termed “mousers” kecause small rodents 
form their main diet. 





JULY 


Unless very lucky, you will not see the 
smaller rodents of the woods and fields be. 
cause they are either nocturnal in habits, or 
else remain safely under cover. Nor wil] 
you encounter many raccoons or opossums 
on day hikes unless you are abroad in the 
dusk of evening when they start their 
wanderings in search of food along the creek 
bottoms. However, their tracks—which re- 
semble somewhat the human foot—can be 
found in the mud and sand along the streams, 


Look closely at the water. In the quiet 
shallows at the very edge of the banks will 
be tiny minnows, some scarcely more than 
a black sliver. They live there where the 
larger fish cannot pursue and eat them. 
Learn to look through the water rather than 
at the surface in the deeper pools. Down 
on the bottom, you are apt to see flashes 
of silver and then make out the actual form 
of the fish where some sucker is feeding 
around the rocks. Their mouths are like 
vacuum cleaners, and like vacuum cleaners 
they suck in their food from the bottom. 
In very quiet streams you may see huge 
fish. These are carp, also bottom feeders. 
On the surface, the chubs, sunfish, fallfish 
and bass will make dimples or swirling 
splashes when they eat some luckless float- 
ing insect. 

Sometimes the walker will be startled by 
a splash right at his feet when the path 
runs immediately beside the stream. It is 
caused by a frog, of course. The big ones, 
which occasionally get as large as a plate, 
are the bullfrogs with the deep bass voices. 
The smaller, but somewhat similar green 
frog, and the brightly marked grass frog 
are most commonly encountered. And if 
you would see their young, look for large 
puddles in the low ground near the stream. 
Here there will te tadpoles of both frogs 
and toads in every stage of development, 
from tiny ones to large ones that are grow- 
ing legs and turning into adults. 

Rarely, on very dark days, you may see 
an ugly animal that looks like a_ small 
dragon on a rock. This is the hellbender, 
or “water dog.” Despite its formidable ap- 
pearance, it is absolutely harmless. The 
turtles you see will vary with the type of 
water. The brightly colored small turtle that 
slips from logs and rocks into the water 
upon your approach is the eastern painted 
turtle. The one seen swimming occasionally 
near the surface most likely is a musk 
turtle—more commonly known as the “stink- 
pot” because of the musky odor about it 
which gave it its other name. The rougher- 
looking turtle with heavy legs and tail, and 
a vicious head, is the snapper. Don’t monkey 
with this gentleman because he has mighty 
powerful jaws. 

In the woods, away from the water, 4 
slow-moving tortoise is the common box 
turtle. This is the same turtle as the one 
usually found in gardens and fields, the 
turtle on which so many persons scratch 
their initials and the date. Another ground 
turtle is known as the wood turtle, or red- 
legged turtle. It has a rougher, flatter cara- 
pace than the box turtle and, when turned 
upside down, shows reddish-orange legs and 
underparts. 

Let’s leave the stream now and move into 
the upland fields and woods. Here we will 
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find pheasants, quail, woodchucks, rabbits 
and crows, although none of these is exactly 
a stranger to the stream bottomlands. How- 
ever, they are more commonly found on 
higher ground. 

I don’t suppose anyone would fail to recog- 
nize our ring-necked pheasant. Except for 
the wild turkey, it is the largest and most 
distinctive game bird we have. Only the 
males are brightly colored, but both male 
and female have the long sword-like tail 
feather that sets them apart from all other 
birds in the State. The males are all bronze 
and gold, dark blue and tan, with a pro- 
nounced ring around their necks. 


If you are walking and something ex- 
plodes at your feet, then takes to the air 
like a cannonball on powerful wings, that’s 
a pheasant. If something explodes at your 
feet, and then bursts apart in the air like 
shrapnel, that’s a covey of quail taking off. 
If, when in the hill country, something ex- 
plodes at your feet and roars away like 
distant thunder, that’s a grouse. Quail are 
small, dull-colored birds which are fond of 
each other’s company and live in coveys of 
several or more birds. Grouse are almost 
solitary in their habits, and are seldom found 
in farm country. 

Did you ever see a woodchuck, or ground- 
hog, busy storing away fat on his body by 
eating like a pig on late summer days? 
They get so heavy that they actually waddle 
when they walk. They don’t understand why 
they eat so heavily now, but it’s nature’s way 
of taking care of the future. Groundhogs 
hibernate over winter, and the fat they pile 
on now will help keep them when in a state 
of suspended animation during the coming 
cold months. They are easy enough to find. 
look for their holes in the ground, often on 
tidges near green food, then sit down some 
distance away and watch for a chunky, 
grizzly brown animal to appear. It’s cautious 
and often will stand on its hind feet to look 
around for just such intruders as you. 

Scare up a rabbit, and the bobbing white 
ail may trace a zigzag course away from 
you and straight toward a groundhog hole. 
Down the hole the rabbit will pop like 
the Alice in Wonderland rabbit. Such 
groundhog holes offer sanctuary to the cot- 
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Karl Maslowski Photo 


The tree frog, although not commonly seen, can often be heard singing among the 


branches overhead. 


tontails in time of danger, and do much to 
keep Pennsylvania’s rabbit population at a 
good level year after year despite heavy 
hunting. I don’t think there is anyone who 
doesn’t grin with amusement at the sight 
of a rabbit scurrying at breakneck speed for 
cover when it has been chased out of its 
form, or resting place. In the mountain 
country, we also have snowshoe rabbits, or 
varying hares, but you probably won’t see 
any. Brown in summer and white in winter, 
they blend into the landscape and are very 
cautious, seldom allowing a human to come 
near. 

No matter where you go, you will see 
and hear crows. They are part of our land- 
scape. Although condemned by many as 
black-hearted and destructive villains, there 
is no more interesting or intelligent bird in 
Pennsylvania. Watch them closely sometime. 





Karl Maslowski Photo 


Although the nature hiker will rarely encounter a poisonous snake, except in certain 
localities, it is well to know Pennsylvania’s two venomous snakes. One of these, the 


copperhead, is shown above. 


See how they post spotters in high trees to 
stay guard while the flock feeds on the 
ground. Notice how the spotter will signal 
your approach with several sharp and rapid 
“caws!” Or, watch them when they gang 
up on a buzzard, hawk or even an eagle and 
devil the larger birds by dive-bombing them. 
Henry Ward Beecher once said that, if men 
wore feathers, few would be smart enough 
to be crows. A dollar crow call, with which 
you can imitate their calls and bring them 
around you, will lend new interest to every 
walk afield. 

There are some ravens in this State, but 
you will have to go back into wild mountain 
country to find them. Although larger than 
crows, they sound like crows with colds 
when they call to each other. Eagles were 
mentioned—and Pennsylvania has some 
eagles, too. 

Foxes are abundant in nearly every 
county, but are not likely to be encountered 
on daylight walks since they move around 
most after dusk. However, an occasional red 
or gray fox enlivens a tramp through the 
fields and woods, especially toward evening. 

Eventually, the person who goes walking 
abroad in the fields and woods becomes 
interested in one phase of the outdoors more 
than others. Handbooks will help lead to a 
better knowledge of the chosen subject. 
Such books are published on trees, birds, 
insects, reptiles, mammals and almost every- 
thing you will meet outdoors. 
handy pocket size. 

And, now, don’t you think it would be a 
good idea for you to go afield in Pennsyl- 
vania? Get off the wheels and try shank’s 
mare for a change. It’s fun. 


They are 



















































Karl Maslowski Photo 


Although the wanderings of waterfowl, such as this Lesser Snow Goose, 
attract great interest among sportsmen, there are many mysteries of bird 
migration still unsolved. 


OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 13 


Burdock, another common farm pest is a composite too 
and a close relative of the thistles. This one is easily dis- 
tinguished by its great green leaves, a foot long, shaped 
like a rhubarb leaf, or a palm leaf fan. The flowers grow 
in clusters at the ends of the branches. These become 
burrs in the fall, the ones that attach themselves so easily 
to the clothing of anyone passing by. By sticking many 
of these burrs together, children often fashion houses, 
castles, baskets and wreaths from them. 

Like the thistles, the burdocks are not native Americans. 
Indeed, the thistle is the emblem of Scotland. 

It is said that the thistle once saved Scotland from being 
captured by the Danes. The Danes tried to surprise the 
Scots by stealing into their camp by night. The Danes 
were walking barefooted. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
stepped on a thistle. He let out such a howl that he 
awakened the Scotch soldiers in time for them to stop 
the enemy. 

When Jane heard this story, it pleased her. 

“Well, all I can say is that if a Danish soldier can yell 
when he steps on a thistle, I guess I need not be ashamed 
for yelling ‘Ouch’ when I grabbed hold of one,” she de- 
clared. 

Billy just grinned. 


in your back yard! 








SOME MYSTERIES AND MARVELS OF BIRD 


MIGRATION—from Page 3 


and yellow warblers were flitting among the alders at least a week 
or ten days earlier than usual. What surprised me most of all was 
the American egret which I saw at the Hartstown Marsh on the 
fifteenth of that month—a bird sporting a fine set of nuptial plumes, 
Never before or since has anybody reported seeing an egret at the 
Pymatuning in mid-April, let alone one wearing the breeding 


plumage. 


Migration is not without its perils. The majority of our smaller 


land birds migrate entirely by night. The ducks, geese, and swans 
migrate both by day and by night. 
During the hours of daylight the birds 


can rest and feed. Unless the season is getting late many birds 


Night migration, of course, 


has certain advantages. 


apparently spend several days resting and feeding before they 
resume their journeys. A bird which launches on a night flight 
at ‘twilight must remain aloft until dawn, unless there is bright 
moonlight; otherwise it would have to make a hazardous landing 
in totally unfamiliar territory. Such migrants generally are able 
to find areas in which they can take refuge during the light of 
early dawn. That is why we often see hordes of migrants in cer- 
tain thickets on a spring morning which were definitely not there 
the day before. But, as Mr. Williams points out, once aloft these 
night migrants may become “pawns of the weather.” There are 
numerous records which attest to the mass destruction of night 
migrants which encountered spring thunderstorms, or were over- 
taken by sleet or snow storms. Birds which start on their journey 
under the most favorable circumstances not infrequently run into 
these adverse weather conditions enroute, before they are able to 
land. Sometimes birds are borne far off their course by strong 
winds, or drop exhausted from battling the elements. Even water- 
fowl and grebes have been killed when they were forced earth- 
ward during a storm. Their lifeless and battered bodies have been 
found on highways into which they crashed, evidently mistaking 


the wet concrete surface for a body of water and a haven of refuge. 


Again getting back to Mr. William’s discussion, he points out that 
it is very unlikely that most spring migratory flights proceed in a 
direct north-south line, or in any straight line. He says “there 
are probably few spring seasons in which most birds that breed in 
the northern United States and Canada do not have to alter their 
course at some time, retreat in the face of bad weather, suffer 
dissemination indiscriminately over the continent, seek refuge in 
unfamiliar areas, and return to their regular course along abnormal 
routes.” Those migrants which you will see some spring morning 
in your back yard may not have just arrived from the south after 
all. They may have actually arrived from the north or some 
other direction, according to Mr. Williams. And when some neW 
arrival appears in the midst of a snow storm, don’t think that it 
bas necessarily been fighting its way obstinately into the bad 
weather. It may have actually been retreating from the storm 


when it was overtaken and forced to seek refuge in the shrubbery 
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WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHY—from Page 5 


A large beach umbrella which has various drab shades of paint 
smeared on it will work well for a blind. Natural blinds utilizing 
brush, tall grass, or trees can generally be constructed quickly. 


As it is generally known, deer have exceptionally poor eye sight 
and little blending is necessary to make the photographer look like 
the background. I have been waiting for deer on a runway, have 
had one suddenly appear, and even though I was as yet unprepared, 
the deer never saw me because I remained perfectly motionless. 

Artificial bait is used to good advantage in photographing wild 
gme. Wild bears, foxes, skunks and opossums, as well as other 
wimals, can be successfully lured ¢o sets which have been previ- 
ously made. I also know of one photographer who can successfully 
all a fox by imitating the noise of a wounded rabbit. Squirrels too 
an often be called from their hiding place and quick shots taken 
i them as they appear upon the scene. Many songbirds can be 
queaked close to your camera lens by kissing the back of your 
and in imitation of the plaintive, mewing cry of very young 
edglings. There are many tricks which can be used when taking 
sictures of wildlife. Perhaps this too adds to the reasons why 
yidlife photography is exciting and fun, as much as actually 
hooting the game with a gun. 

Babies of such animals as chipmunks, woodchucks, raccoons, 
rabbits, etc., can be progressively tamed and all sorts of interesting 
ad humorous pictures can be taken of them. Once an animal has 
gown from babyhood to regard man without fear, the problem 
if picture taking becomes exceedingly simple. It becomes merely 
me of coaxing the subject to a desired position against a suitable 
ackground and then utilizing the same technique as might be 
required for photographing a pet dog. Don’t feel that this is faking 
victures, for actually it is not and is time well spent, not to 
nention the many humorous poses which will otherwise never be 
had. 

The main lack in photographing tame specimens lies in the per- 
wnal feelings of the man behind the camera. Some enthusiasts may 
daim that there is little fun in taking pictures if it takes little 
rouble or effort to do so. 

Still another method of photographing wildlife is the use of a 
rmote control outfit. The camera can be placed on a tripod or 
upported on some sturdy object, focused on the intended subject 
ad then some long wires attached to the camera and to some 
utteries set some distance away from the scene. Then, when 
he animal appears or the bird comes to its nest, the photographer 
ets off the camera and flash from a concealed position some distance 
way. Of course the camera should be partially concealed so that 
he returning bird or animal will not ke startled by its appearance. 
lowever, with only a few twigs or grass placed over the camera, its 
wtline will be broken and the subject will quickly become accus- 
‘med to it. 


This method is ideal when photographing woodchucks when they 
merge from their burrows. Many bird photographers use this same 
wt-up. The camera is focused on the subject and set off by the 
utteries some distance away. Often this is the means of capturing 
ome rare and wonderful pictures. 


Still another method of taking wildlife pictures at night is with a 
‘’ash and the use of some sort of trap. Night photography of wildlife 
Salmost a separate science or hobby. In essence, it requires the 
kill of a photographer and trapper, woodsman and hunter, knowl- 
‘lge of baits and scents, and infinite attention to details. 


The traps used when photographing game at night make no at- 
*mpt to hold the animal, but instead release a flash simultaneously 
vith the operation of the camera shutter. For this purpose special 
4uipment is necessary as well as a reasonable amount of mechan- 
tal ingenuity in setting the trap. 

The camera must be fixed firmly upon a support at a fixed dis- 
ace from a previously located trail or bait, and a string or wire 
tranged so that it will be tripped by the animal, when, as, and if it 
pears upon the location. The photographer then retires to return 
ater to see if his trap has been sprung. If it has, he undoubtedly 
vill feel a sudden tingling of joy for there is a surprise picture 
‘aiting for him. 

The problem of releasing thread or wire is the most difficult one 
\this method of photographing wildlife. The pull given by the 
imal must be strong enough to set the flash mechanism off, but 
Xt so strong as to jerk over the camera. One very practical trick is 











































































to use a common mouse trap between the thread which the animal 
will touch and the wire which will trip the shutter. 


Only a slight twitch of the thread will trip the mouse trap and 
that spring will transmit to the wire enough energy to operate the 
camera release lever some distance away. However, both thread 
and wire must be so arranged that no twigs or debris will interfere 
with it. Part of the fun of set-camera work with wild animals is the 
element of surprise. Theoretically the thread stretched across the 
trail or path commonly used by deer would cause the picture to be 
of a deer or some other large wild animal. Such is not always the 
case, for a bird may flutter against the string and set the trap off. 
All sorts of queer accidents are bound to happen and will!! 


Once released, neither trap nor camera will operate again until 
the photographer resets them. More cameras must be set up if 
more than one picture is desired in one evening. This runs 
into quite an expensive hobby, if many cameras are used; how- 
ever, often odd discarded cameras which will do the trick can be 
obtained for small sums. 


Photographing animals is indeed interesting, exciting and fun. 
More often shooting game with a camera requires much more skill 
and patience as well as knowledge of the game than does hunting 
with a gun. And as for excitement, let the seasoned hunter try 
stalking and photographing wild game rather closely, and he will 
find it as exciting as bagging his first bunny when he was but a 
youngster. 


Carrying a camera afield can be the means of capturing many 
other delightful scenic pictures. Huge mountains, rugged terrain, 
valleys with their clear sparkling rivers, twisted and weather beaten 
trees, wild flowers, and many other subjects will add unusual in- 
terest to the sportsman’s album of pictures. 


This shot of a cottontail rabbit was made with the aid of a telephoto 
lens. 
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Buffalo Bill’s famous old Winchester is coming home. A symbol of the 
early West, the historic Model 73 lever action repeating rifle, used by 
William Frederick Cody, will be presented by its owner, Colonel Walter 
F. Siegmund (above) to the Buffalo Bill Museum in New York on July 4th. 


AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE GUN—from Page 14 


trouble with the bullets pulling out and remaining in the bore in 
extracting loaded shells that since the turn of the century the 
cartridges have been crimped. In great part this has beer. respon- 
sible for the high accuracy of our best cartridges today. It de- 
veloped that breed of small bore shooters whose knowledge of 
what makes accuracy and how to deliver it on the target has 
never been equalled in the annals of marksmanship. In _ its 
standard loading the long rifle cartridge will drive a 40 grain 
bullet at a velocity of 1145 foot seconds or just above the speed 
of sound. Thus, even if a silencer was legal, the gun would not 
be noiseless since the crack of the bullet would be as loud as the 
report of the gun. The Hi-Speed loading drives a 37 grain hollow 
point bullet at a velocity of 1365 foot seconds with an energy of 
149 foot pounds. 

One question that comes up more than any other is, “Does it 
damage a rifle to shoot shorts in a long rifle chamber?” The 
answer is more or less a Scotch verdict. As far as erosion goes, it 
would pit the chamber in time—enough let’s say to warrant buying 
a new barrel. The accuracy is never very good with shorts in a 
long rifle chamber. To start with, the bullet has an excessive jump 
from the shell before it strikes the rifling. This is not done in 
the best circles. Then there is the fact that the 22 short delivers 
its best accuracy with a pitch of one turn in 24 inches. All rifles 
chambered for the 22 short are bored in this manner. The 22 long 
rifle delivers its best accuracy with one turn in 16 inches. So 
consequently, all rifles that are interchangeable are bored with one 
turn in 16 inches. 

In regard to accuracy the 22 caliber is probably the world’s 
most temperamental prima donna. Having done quite a bit of ex- 
perimenting with various makes and models, I can state that the 
very best 22 caliber can be capable of very fine or very mediocre 
accuracy, depending on the make or lot of cartridges you shoot in 
it. No other gun is so susceptible to ammunition as this caliber. 
I've had a rifle costing one-third as much as my Winchester 
“bullgun” shoot right along with it with some makes of shells. 
Yet with the right shells that same “bullgun” would shoot inch 
groups at 100 yards while the other could not get under 3 inches 
with any ammo at this distance. Different makes vary in their 
components and even different lots of the same make vary due 
to wear of loading machines and other factors. You can be sure 
that more difference in accuracy exists in different makes and lots 
of ammunition than between the various rifles chambered for them. 
This does not mean that a cheap rifle will shoot with an expensive 
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match rifle with the right fodder, but it will if the ammo is noj 
right. This may come as a shock to the tin can man but the top 
flight small bore shooters have known it for over a quarter of 
a century. 

Other important factors governing fine accuracy are head space 
and the bedding of the rifle in the stock. Head space should be 
adjusted to a minimum and maintained that way in a rifle used 
for match shooting. Any change in head space is a change jn 
ignition which is fatal to accuracy. Head space is much more easily 
maintained in bolt action rifles than other types of actions and 
this is the reason that winners and record holders are of heavy bolt 
action design. A good heat-treated bolt action, once adjusted, 
should be good for 5000 rounds before needing attention. The top 
small bore rifles with correct match ammunition will shoot inch to 
1% inch groups at 100 yards. The ordinary run of pump, lever 
action, and similar rifles will do about the same at 50 yards. 

Now from the field standpoint of trajectory, the range will not 
exceed 100 yards at the most. Here are some sight settings that will 
prove most useful in the field for the hunter and general plinker, 
With the regular velocity cartridge, sight the rifle in at 60 yards 
and you will average striking 1 inch high at 35 yards, about an 
inch low at 70 yards, about two inches low at 80 and 6 inches low 
at 100. With high velocity ammunition set to strike center at 75 
yards, you will shoot one inch above aim at 40 yards, one inch 
low at 85 yards and nearly 4 inches low at 100 yards. These 
figures are sure hitting range on small game. For head shots the 
sure hitting range would run 50 to 60 yards. This takes in squirrels 
and similar animals. 

The following table of wind deflection will be of most importance 
to target and small game shooters: 


Muzzle Velocity Wind Deflection 


Wind Deflection 


50 yards (5 miles 3 or 6 o'clock) 
100 yards 
1100 ft. sec. 48 inches 2.04 inches 
1350 ft. sec. 83 inches 3.10 inches 


While it would take a book to go into detail on the 22 caliber, I 
hope this will answer most of the questions usually asked. At 
least it will give the average man a better insight into the vagaries 
and quirks of the world’s most popular gun. 


BUYING A DOG—from Page 14 


turn out to be in the superlative class. 

When my home was in Carolina I wanted a thoroughly trained 
grouse dog and after selecting a man who owned several I made 
the long five hundred mile trip to see the dog work. We went 
into the grouse woods and I saw a beautiful performance. Need- 
less to say I took the setter back with me. After a week we took 
to the woods and the dog was a whiz until I became tired of the 
thick brush and sought out a path. When the dog saw me walking 
the path she did likewise and nothing I could do would make her 
hunt the cover while I walked the easy road. When I would set 
foot into the cover then she would cast beautifully. I wrote her 
former owner and he was determined to do nothing akout it. How- 
ever, under the threat of exposing him in a sporting magazine he 
did replace her with a fair grouse dog. 


Only one other time was I tricked by a dog salesman. I bought 
a setter that kept every neighbor awake all hours of the night 
with the most pitiful cries you ever heard, and the owner had 
sworn he was very quiet at night. 

With these two exceptions I have found many good friends and 
wonderful sportsmen who earn their living by selling gun dogs. ! 
know of cases where they have lost money to satisfy a client. 
There are many who are careful enough that they refuse to sell a 
dog unless they know the buyer and are satisfied the dog will 
have a good home. 


When buying a dog please don’t expect a thousand dollar dog 
for a hundred. If your tastes run high in hunting stock, it will 
have to be matched by your billfold. In gun dogs, as in every other 
field, you get only that for which you pay. 

Be careful of whom you buy your dog. If you buy from the 
reliable you help him help yourself, and also aid in eliminating 
the unreliable ones. 
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SHORE BIRDS ON TINICUM 
MARSHES—from Page 7 


Both golden and _  black-bellied plover 
sitthed in, whistling, and stood immobile or 
strutted over the flats with their big heads 
held erect on their thickset necks. These 
ae among the princes of the shore bird 
realm, strong-winged athletes who (the 
golden) fly fifteen or sixteen thousand miles 
anually between arctic Alaska and the 
ower Argentine. They were in fall plumage, 
the black breasts looking considerably lighter 
n color than the smaller golden. In flight 
the former show jet-black axillars on the 
under side of their wings and whitish upper 
tail coverts. Golden appear generally darker 
and their tails are dark brown with no’white 
patches. 

A small group of killdeer kept to them- 
selves on one of the little delta peninsulars, 
often whirling up with shrill alarm notes, 
circling the flats in compact formation and 
again dropping in with much flurry of ex- 
tended wings. One solitary sandpiper picked 
his way daintily along a muddy rim, bobbing 
and tilting, showing his black and white 
barred tail as he flew. 

After the mist had lifted a foraging marsh 
hawk appeared, coursing over the sea of 
cattails in the near distance. A sparrowhawk 
perched nearby on a low stump, as motion- 
less as if carved in the wood. Severely he 
looked over his black moustaches, scowling 
from beneath beetled brows, for all the world 
like a judge pronouncing sentence. 

Along a reedy canal, bordering part of the 
flats, an American egret and a .great blue 
heron stood knee-deep in an opaque film 
of green scum. Not far away a Florida galli- 
tule poked through the rushes like an in- 
quisitive chicken. A stone tossed into the 
tattails krought forth the protesting “Keek” 
of a startled sora rail. 

Far out over the Delaware a waving string 
of thirty or more big Canadian honkers went 
over, heading south. They were followed by 
skein after skein of ducks, beating down 
‘oward the Chesapeake, etched in wavering 


lines against the billowed masses of high 
‘umulous clouds. 


GAME NEWS 


Red Lion Sets Up 
Fly Control Program 


Red Lion, York Co., population of about 
5,500 is setting up a program of fly control, 
the first instance recorded in this State in 
which a community has entered into a plan 
devoted exclusively to that work, according 
to Dr. Norris W. Vaux, State Secretary of 
Health. It will be financed by funds derived 
from private sources and from an appropria- 
tion made by Borough Council. 

The program was arranged by Dr. Russel 
W. Gies, Principal Sanitary Engineer Con- 
sultant on Insect Control of the Bureau of 
Engineering, State Department of Health 
and will be directed by Dr. Richard Darcie, 
entomologist of Franklin & Marshall College, 
Lancaster, assisted by a medical student. 

The work will be carried on throughout 
the borough and in the farming area in the 
surrounding territory. It will entail elimi- 
nating fly-breeding sources and spraying. 
Farmers will be asked to cooperate by de- 
fraying from having manure piles and if that 
is not possible, to apply sprays. 

Decision on the part of the residents and 
borough officials to enter into the program 
was prompted by the death last year of two 
children of the borough from polio. Accord- 
ing to scientific research flies transmit the 
polio virus. This has been shown to be true 
in laboratory tests particularly from sewage. 
It is claimed by the U. S. Public Health 
Service flies will carry the virus from sewage 
both through their bodies and on their feet. 
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WOODCHUCK STRATEGICS— 
from Page 11 


don’t leave the den without first trying to 
get him out. Oftentimes he can be retrieved 
by taking a forked stick long enough to 
reach past the first bend at the bottom of 
the den. Then when you feel the stick 
touching the woodchuck twist it around 
until the forked end catches in the animal’s 
hair. Then pull gently until the hog is 
worked out far enough to grasp it with 
the hands. 

Nor is that all that can be said for the 
woodchuck, even after you bag one, for 
then comes the eating, and believe me he 
makes fine eating if you prepare him right. 
I've eaten him served every which way, 
but the following beats all the others. 

Try this on the next woodchuck you bag. 
Clean woodchuck completely free of all fat, 
lymph kernals and glands. Soak over night 
in vinegar and salt water, with a handful of 
pickling spices added. Then freeze at least 
24 hours, preferably 48. Next roll wood- 
chuck in flour and brown in hot, deep grease. 
Then cube a large pan full of all vegetables, 
except potatoes. Cover bottom of a roast 
pan with vegetables, then put in a layer 
flapping ears, above a rangy frame. Place 
in browned woodchuck, season each layer 
as you go, add layer for layer, putting 
vegetables in heavy. Use plenty of garlic, 
cut up fine and mixed with vegetables. Also 
add a small amount of crushed hot pepper 
seeds to the vegetables. Sweet or white 
potatoes (either or both) may be added to 
the roast pan approximately one hour before 
the meat is done. 
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THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 
By ROBERT D. McDOWELL 


From 1924 to 1947 several employees of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission con- 
ducted intermittent food habit analyses of 
winged predators. Among these persons were 
Sutton, Luttringer, Langenbach, Latham, and 
the writer. The following report represents 
their combined findings regarding the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk. 

Although it is not known just how many 
individuals of this species were examined 
during the period, the counties in which 301 
specimens were taken are shown in Figure 1. 

Figure 2 itemizes the prey eaten by 306 
birds that contained food when examined. 

The most significant feature of these 
various analyses is that they were conducted 
at various times of the year, thus eliminating 
the portrayal of a biased picture formed from 
the presentation of a seasonal diet alone. 


After examining Figure 2 there is no rea- . 


son to question the wisdom of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission in maintaining that 
the Sharp-shinned Hawk deserves to be de- 
clared an unprotected bird in Pennsylvania. 


Figure 2 
Diet CHarTt or 306 SHARP-SHINNED HAWKS 
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GAME NEWS 








Sharp-shinned hawks are small replicas of the Cooper’s Hawk and are usually found 


hunting through heavily wooded hemlock, beech, 


and birch forested areas. This 


hawk is a migrant and summer resident in Pennsylvania from March 1 through No- 
vember and may occasionally be seen in winter. 


Rabbit Box Trapping Program 
Great Success 


Nearly complete records indicate that 
Pennsylvania’s bkox trapping program, car- 
ried on between December 1, 1949, and April 
1. 1950, resulted in a near-record cateh. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 “home-grown” bunnies 
were taken in towns, parks, tree nurseries, 
and other places where they were not de- 
sired. This though an “open” winter was 
experienced in the cottontail rabbit counties 
of the south and west. (When the ground is 
bare some feed is available and it is then 
more difficult to attract cottontails to bait 
in the live traps.) These rabbits were re- 
leased for the most part on land open to 
public hunting. A small percentage was 
liberated on new rabbit farms to insure 
sufficient brood stock which will eventually 
result in a greater hunter harvest. 

It is almost impossible to lure a bunny into 
a trap when natural food is available, as it 
is in spring and summer. Also, most people 
would rather suffer a little damage than to 
take a mother rabbit from her dependent 
young. Therefore it is recommended that 
those bothered by cottontails notify their 
District Game Protector. Their properties 
will be trapped next winter with the result 
that rabbit damage the following spring will 
be eliminated, or largely reduced. 

Gardeners have found several rabbit re- 
pellents to be effective. Among them are 
dried blood, fine tobacco dust and Rotenone. 
And when moth crystals are sprinkled 
around the borders of small garden plots 
rabbits usually stay outside of them. 


Milwaukee Host to 16th North 
American Wildlife Conference 


Milwaukee will be the site of the 16th 
North American Wildlife Conference on 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1951, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute has announced. 

Headquarters for the international meet- 
ing, which will be devoted to a discussion of 
problems and progress in the restoration and 
preservation of renewable natural resources, 
will be the Hotel Schroeder. In announcing 
its selection, the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, sponsor of the annual Conference, stated 
that the choice was a tribute to the out- 
standing progress that Wisconsin and neigh- 
boring states had made in the field of con- 
This will be 
the first time within three years that the 
Conference has been held in the Midwest 
and the first time since 1944 that it has been 
held in one of the Lake States. The Ninth 
North American Wildlife Conference co 
vened in Chicago in that year. 

All phases of natural resource conserva- 
tion are discussed by the outstanding 4U- 
thorities, and an attempt is’ made by the 
program committee to select a panel of ex- 
perts who can present all sides of major 
problems. Usually more than 60 papers are 
presented during the three-day meeting 
There are three general sessions at which 
the broader phases of conservation are dis- 
cussed and six technical sessions dealing 
with new techniques and improved methods 
of wildlife and fishery management. 
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THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 


By ROBERT D. McDOWELL 


From 1924 to 1947 several employees of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission con- 
ducted intermittent food habit analyses of 
winged predators. Among these persons were 
Sutton, Luttringer, Langenbach, Latham, and 
the writer. The following report represents 
their combined findings regarding the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk. 

Although it is not known just how many 
individuals of this species were examined 
during the period, the counties in which 301 
specimens were taken are shown in Figure 1. 

Figure 2 itemizes the prey eaten by 306 
birds that contained food when examined. 

The most significant feature of these 
various analyses is that they were conducted 
at various times of the year, thus eliminating 
the portrayal of a biased picture formed from 
the presentation of a seasonal diet alone. 


After examining Figure 2 there is no rea- . 


son to question the wisdom of the Pennsyl- 

vania Game Commission in maintaining that 

the Sharp-shinned Hawk deserves to be de- 

clared an unprotected bird in Pennsylvania. 
Figure 2 
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Sharp-shinned hawks are small replicas of the Cooper’s Hawk and are usually found 


hunting through heavily wooded hemlock, beech, 


and birch forested areas. This 


hawk is a migrant and summer resident in Pennsylvania from March 1 through No- 
vember and may occasionally be seen in winter. 


Rabbit Box Trapping Program 
Great Success 


Nearly complete records indicate that 
Pennsylvania’s bkox trapping program, car- 
ried on between December 1, 1949, and April 
1. 1950, resulted in a near-record cateh. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 “home-grown” bunnies 
were taken in towns, parks, tree nurseries, 
and other places where they were not de- 
sired. This though an “open” winter was 
experienced in the cottontail rabbit counties 
of the south and west. (When the ground is 
bare some feed is available and it is then 
more difficult to attract cottontails to bait 
in the live traps.) These rabbits were re- 
leased for the most part on land open to 
public hunting. A small percentage was 
liberated on new rabbit farms to insure 
sufficient brood stock which will eventually 
result in a greater hunter harvest. 

It is almost impossible to lure a bunny into 
a trap when natural food is available, as it 
is in spring and summer. Also, most people 
would rather suffer a little damage than to 
take a mother rabbit from her dependent 
young. Therefore it is recommended that 
those bothered by cottontails notify their 
District Game Protector. Their properties 
will be trapped next winter with the result 
that rabbit damage the following spring will 
be eliminated, or largely reduced. 

Gardeners have found several rabbit re- 
pellents to be effective. Among them are 
dried blood, fine tobacco dust and Rotenone. 
And when moth crystals are sprinkled 
around the borders of small garden plots 
rabbits usually stay outside of them. 


Milwaukee Host to 16th North 
American Wildlife Conference 


Milwaukee will be the site of the 16th 
North American Wildlife Conference on 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1951, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute has announced. 

Headquarters for the international meet- 
ing, which will be devoted to a discussion of 
problems and progress in the restoration and 
preservation of renewable natural resources, 
will be the Hotel Schroeder. In announcing 
its selection, the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, sponsor of the annual Conference, stated 
that the choice was a tribute to the out- 
standing progress that Wisconsin and neigh- 
boring states had made in the field of con- 
servation within recent years. This will be 
the first time within three years that the 
Conference has been held in the Midwest 
and the first time since 1944 that it has been 
held in one of the Lake States. The Ninth 
North American Wildlife Conference co- 
vened in Chicago in that year. 

All phases of natural resource conserva- 
tion are discussed by the outstanding au- 
thorities, and an attempt is’ made by the 
program committee to select a panel of ex 
perts who can present all sides of major 
problems. Usually more than 60 papers are 
presented during the three-day meeting: 
There are three general sessions at which 
the broader phases of conservation are dis 
cussed and six technical sessions dealing 
with new techniques and improved methods 
of wildlife and fishery management. 
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One crisp November morning last fall a northeastern 
Pennsylvania hillside rang with the shout, “There goes a 
rabbit!” It was immediately followed by a startled cry, 
“Don’t shoot. That’s no bunny—it has a silver ear and 
yellow tail!” With that, the party of hunters returned 
home, no doubt sure that they had just seen Pennsylvania’s 
rarest animal. 

But if early results of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s three rabbit management studies—in which these 
unusually marked cottontails are used—are any indica- 
tion, that party of sportsmen and all their kin are in for 
more rabbits and better hunting in the future. 

Started three years ago, these practical research studies 
are being conducted by the Commission with the aid of 
Pittman-Robertson funds. Projects in the northeastern, 
northwestern, and southwestern parts of the State are 
designed to obtain practical wildlife management in- 
formation on what makes rabbits grow and, especially, 
how to make them grow more numerous. The emphasis 
is on food and cover development. Above all, these stud- 
ies are aimed at showing interested sportsmen and wild- 
life managers how abandoned farmland may be restored 
to produce a valuable annual crop of cottontails. The eyes 
of wildlife administrators in a'l northeastern states are 
focused on these projects and already several of Pennsyl- 
vania’s neighbors have sent observers to the project areas. 


1IND THE COVER 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH IS A KEY TO MORE WILDLIFE IN YOUR KEYSTONE STATE! 





Project leaders like Wilmer Richter, shown on_ thi 
month’s cover with one of his study “subjects,” are work 
ing long and hard to find the way to more rabbits. Using 
various management methods, such as cutting brush and 
piling it in rows or simply lopping young, valueless trees 
over to form nesting and escape cover, these Commissiot 
workers are getting answers to vital questions. For ex 
ample, it now appears, surprisingly enough, as though 
major limiting factor to rabbit abundance on these lands 
is a lack of summer food. Yet, on one study area, r 
search workers were able to increase the rabbit population 
so much in one year.through food and cover improv 
ments that hunters found a harvestable surplus of 5 
animals last fall where they had found absolutely none 
the year before. 

The “silver ears and yellow tails” which so alarmed 
that party of hunters last fall do no harm to the rabbit 
but are invaluable to the researchers. Project leaders must 
keep accurate records of the exact number of rabbits on 
their areas. They census the cottontails by an intricate 
system of live-trapping and tag their subjects with 
silvery-white ear marker in order to tell them apart. The 
harmless yellow dye used on the rabbit tails is simply ¢ 
means by which the men can easily spot the released 


rabbits in the field. 





































